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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE READER. 



T^BiE translation of this ingenious and 
entertaining novel was undertaken some 
time ago , by an Englishman who had 
made some proficiency in the French 
language. He was so pleased with its 
elegant simplicity, that he wished to 
make it known to those who could not 
read it in the original, and , at the same 
time , to facilitate to those who are 
learning English the means of im- 
proving themselves in it. It has since 
been carefully revised and corrected by 
a person conversant in both languages. 
The translation is , in general , as 
literal as the genius of the two lan- 
guages would admit of, unless where 
the literal expression woul have ap- 
peared harsh and ridiculous. It was also 
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judged necessary to preserve every part 
of this pleasing writer, w^ithout omit- 
ting set^eral pages, as Miss William 
acknowledges to have done in the 
translation she has published ; nor do 
the reasons alledged by her for such 
omissions appear •sufficiently conclu- 
sive. The sonnets which she has also 
I added (however poetical in themselves) 

are certainly foreign to a simple trans- 
lation. 
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L/n the eastern side of the mountain which 
rises behind Port-Louis in the Isle of France, 
one may see , on a spot formerly cultivated, 
the ruins of two little cottages. They are 
situated almost in the middle of a valley , 
formed by immense rocks , which has but 
one opening towards the north. From this 
opening may be seen , upon the left , the 
mountain called the mountain of Discovery ^ 
whence signals are made to the vessels 
which arrive at the island , and at its foot , 
the town of Port-Louis^ upon the right \ one 
may also perceive the road which leads 
from Port-Louis to the district of (i) the 

(i) A species of wild orange, called in French 
tmmplemousses or aitrantium dectananium. 
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Shaddock-Grove, beyond the church of 
that name , "which rises surrounded with 
I its avenues of bamboos in the midst of an 

t extensive plain • and still farther, a forest 

which extends to the extremity of the is- 
land. In front may be seen , upon the sea- 
coast , the hay of the Tomb , a little to the 
right , the cape of Misfortune ^ and the open 
sea , where some little uninhabited islands 
appear upon the surface of the water , 
amongst others the Point of Observation , 
which resembles a bastion in the middle 
of the waves. 

At the entrance of this valley, which pre- 
i sents so many objects , the echoes of the 

mountain repeat incessantly the howling 
I of tlie winds which agitate the neighbouring 

I forest , and llie tumult of the waves which 

break at a distance upon the reefs ; but , at' 
J the cottages , no other noise is heard , and 

I nothing is to be seen around but immense 

i- precipices resembling lofty walls. Clumps 

of trees grow at their bottom, in their clefts, 
and on their summits , wliich rise into the 
clouds. The showers, attracted by their 
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tops , oftentimes represent the colours of 
the rainbow on their sides, variegated with 
green and brown, and supply, at their feet, 
the streams which form the little river of 
Palms. A profound silence reigns in this 
inclosure, where every thing is calm, the 
air , the waters and the sky ; scarcely does 
the echo repeat the murmuring of the 
Palm-trees which grow upon the eminences, 
and whose long trunks are constantly agi- 
tated by the wind. A soft gleam brightens 
the bottom of this vaUey, where the sun 

■ 

shines but at noon, though its rays strike the 
upper part at day-break , and its summit 
rising above the shadow of the mountain 
appears like tints of gold and purple amidst 
the azure of the sky. 

I was fond of retiring to this place, 
where I enjoyed at the same time an exten- 
sive prospect and a profound solitude. One 
day, as I was seated at the bottom of these 
cottages, contemplating theii* ruins , a man, 
already advanced in years , passed near the 
place. He was dressed after the manner of 
the ancient inhabitants, in a close waistcoat 
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and trowsers. He walked barefoot, and sup- 
ported himself upon a staff of ebony. His 
hair was perfectly white, and his countenance 
was noble and ingenuous. I saluted him 
respectfully : he Returned my compliment , 
and , haying gazed at me an instant , ap- 
proached me to repose himself on the same 
hillock where I was seated. Encouraged by 
this mark of confidence > I thus addressed 
myself to him : — Father , said I ^ can you 
inform me to whom these two ct)ttages have 
belonged ? — ^^He replied : my sOnyitis now 
nearly twenty years since these ruins and 
this uncultivated spot were inhabited by 
two families who , in this place , enjoyed 
happiness. Their story is affecting ; but , in 
this island , situated on the passage to the 
Indies , wKat European can interest himself 
in the fate of a few obscure individuals ? Who 
would ever wish to live here happy but poor 
and unknown 3^The world wishes only to 
know the histories of great men and kings 
which arc serviceable to none. — Father , 
replied I , I can easily judge by your manner 
and discourse that you have acquired much 
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experience. If you have leisure , tell me , E 
beseech you, the history of the ancient 
inhabitants of this desert , and be assured ^ 
that even he' who is the most corrupted by 
the prejudices of the world lov^s to hear 
speak of that happiness which arises from 
nature and virtue. Then, like one who 
seeks to call to mind different events , after 
having leant , for some time , his hand upon 
his forehead, the old man recounted the 
following story. 

In 1726, a young man of Normandy^ 
named Monsieur de la Tour , after having 
vainly solicited employment in France , and 
assistance from his family, determined to 
come and seek his fortune in this island. 
He was accompanied ' by a young wohian 
whom he loved tenderly, and by whom he 
was equally beloved. She v^as of a rich and 
ancient family in the same province ; but he 
had married her privately and without 
fortune , as the relations of his wife op- 
posed their union, because he was not 
of a noble family. He left his wife at Port- 
Louis , in this island , and embarked for 
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Madagascar y with the hope of purchasing 
some negroes , and of returning speedily to 
form a plantation in this island. He landed 
at Madagascar during the unhealthy season, 
which commences in the middle of October^ 
and, a short time after his arrival , died of 
that pestilential fever which prevails there 
during six months of the year, and which 
will ever prevent any Euxopean nations 
from forming any permanent establishment 
in this place. The effects which he had 
brought with him were dispersed after his 
death, as is commonly the case with those 
who die at a distance from their own coun- 
try. His wife , who had remained in the Isle 
of France , found herself a widow and big 
i with child , and in a country where she had 
neither credit nor reconmiendation, possess- 
ing for her whole foi^tune only a single 
negro-woman. Determined not to solicit 
assistance from any^one, after the deatk 
of him who was the sole object of her 
affection, her misfortunes inspired her 
with courage. She resolved to cultivate 
with her slave a little spot of ground , in 
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order to obtain -w^bat was jneces3ary for her 
si|b&istaiice. 

In an island nearly uninhabited , wbere 
one might fix on any spot , she did not mal^e 
choice of such as were most fertile , or the 
most favourableiqr commerce ; but , seeking 
some narrow pass. of the mpnntain, some 
secret asylum where she might live solitary 
and unknown, she went from the town 
towards the rocks, to seelude herself , as it 
were , in her nest. It is an instinct common 
to all sensible beings who suffer to take 
refuge in the wildest and most de$ert places, 
as if rpcks could form a rampart against 
misfortune , as If the calm of nature could 
quiet tlie anxieties of the soul ! But Provi- 
dence , which assists us when we ask only 
necessary blessings , had reserved one for 
Madame de la Tour^ which neither riches 
norgrandeur can bestow-— this was afriend. 
' . In the same place where Bladame de la 
Tour had retired , a lively , good-natured 
and tender-hearted young woman named 
Margaret, had already lived a year. She 
was born in Britanny^ of an humble famiiy 
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of peasants , by whom she was cherished 
and beloved , and with whom she might 
have lived happy, had she not been weak 
enough to listen to the passion of a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood , who promised 
her marriage. He left her^ after having 
seduced her , and even refused to ensure a 
provision for the child of which she was 
pregnant. She then determined to quit for 
ever the village where she was bom , and 
go where her fault might be concealed , to 
one of the colonies , far from that country 
where she had lost her reputation , the only 
portion of a poor and honest young woman. 
An old negro-slave, purchased with a small 
sum of money she had borrowed , cultivated 
with her a little corner of this district, 

Madame de la Tour, followed by her 
negro-woman, found in this place Margaret 
suckling her child ; she was pleased to 
meet a woman in a situation which she 
fancied similar to her own. She acquainted 
her, in a few words, with her condition and 
her present wants. Margaret was touched 
with compassion by the recital of Madame 
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le la Tour, and , wishing to merit her con- 
idence rather than her esteem , she con- 
essed, without the least disguise, theim- 
)rudence which she had been guilty of. As 
or me , said she y I have merited my fate ; 
lut you, madam , you, virtuous and un- 
lappy !.... and , with tears in her eyes , she 
>ffered Madame de la Tour her cottage, and 
lesired her friendship. Madame de la Tour, 
ouched by so tender a reception , clasping 
ler in her arms, said to her: Ah ! Provi- 
lence will put an end to my afflictions, 
dnce it inspires you with more goodness 
:owards me, to whom I am a stranger, than 
[ ever experienced from my own relations. 
I was acquainted with Margaret ; and , 
thougha][pside at a league and a half distance 
troTa this place, in the woods, behind the 
Long Mountain, I considered myself as her 
neighbour. In the cities of Europe , a street , 
even a single wall , prevents the members 
of the same family from associating together 
during whole years ; but, in the newly settled 
colonies , we consider ^s neighbours those 
who are separated from us only by woods 
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or mountains. At that period , espec 
when this island had bnt little com 
with the Indies , neighbourhood alon 
a title to friendship ; and hospitality to 
strangers was both a duty and a pie 
As soon as I was informed that my i 
bourhad found a companion, I went 
her, in order to endeavour to be us€ 
them both. 

I found Madame de la Tour a nv 
of an interesting and noble figure 
with a melancholy cast. She was ther 
advanced state of pregnancy. I sug^ 
to these tw'o ladies, that it would be pi 
for the future interest of their chil- 
but more especially in order to preve 
establishment of any other inhabitai 
divide between them the bottom o 
valley, which contains about twenty s 
They referred it to me to make this 
sion,and [ marked out two portions r 
equal. The first contained the upper p 
this inclosurcjfroin the summit of" tJiat 
hid in the clouds, whence rises the sou 
the river of Palms, to that oponin<^ ^ 
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you may perceive on the upper part of the 
mountain , and which is called the Embra- 
sure^ as it resembles in reality the embrasure 
6f a battery. The bottom of this soil is so co- 
vered with pieces of rocks ordeep channels, 
that it is difficult to find a path. It produ- 
ces , however, lofty trees, and is plentifully 
supplied with springs and rivulets. The 
other portion is comprised in the lower 
f^LTt of the valley which extends along the 
tiver of Palms to the opening where we 
now are , and whence that river begins to 
flow between two hills into the Ocean. 
Tou may there behold some small mea- 
dows, and a soil sufficiently even, but which 
is very little better than the other , since , 
IB the rainy^season, it becomes marshy, and 
in dry weather it is so hard , that, in order 
to open a drain , one is obliged to make 
ne of hatchets. After having formed these 
two portions , I persuaded the two ladies 
to draw lots. The upper part fell to Ma- 
dame de la Tour , the lower one to Mar- 
garet : and each was contented with her 
I lot; but they intreated me not to sepa- 
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rate their dwellings , » in order , said they, 
that we may always mutually see eacl 
other , speak to each other , and assist 
each other. » It was proper, however^ that 
each of them should have a separate re- 
treat. Margaret's cottage was in the middh 
of the valley, precisely on the limits o: 
her plantation. Near that spot, and on Ma- 
dame de la Tour's portion^ I built anothei 
. for her , so that the two friends were al 
the same time in the neighbourhood oi 
each other, though on the property of theii 
respective families. I myself cut these pa- 
lissades from the mountain, and broughl 
from the sea-shore the leaves of the palm- 
trees to construct these two habitations, 
where, nevertheless, you now behold 
neither entrance nor covering. Alas ! then 
still remains but too many* traces for m]f 
remembrance ! Time, which overthrowi 
with such rapidity the monuments of em- 
pires, seems to recpect in' this desert those 
of friendship, as if to perpetuate to the end 
of my life the memory of my sorrows. 
The second of these cottages was scar- 
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cely finished , before Madame de la Tour 
was delivered of a daughter. I had stood 
god-father to Margaret's child, who was 
named Paul. Madame de la Tour begged 
me also to name her child, in conjunction 
with her friend, who gave her the name 
of Virginia , « She will be virtuous , cried 
Margaret , and she will be happy ; I have 
experienced misfortune but by ceasing to 
be so. » 

When Madame de la Tour was reco- 
vered from her delivery, these two little 
plantations began to be somewhat profi- 
table, by means of the assistance which 
I occasionally afforded them, but more 
specially by the assiduous labour of their *^ 
slaves. Margaret's slave, named Domingo, 
was a negro of Senegal, still robust , though 
already advanced in years. He had much 
experience and a good natural under- 
standing. He cultivated equally, in both 
plantations, those lands whiqh appeared 
to him the most fertile , and sowed in 
them those seeds which where the most 
proper for them , such as millet and maize 
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in poor grounds ; but , in those that wer< 

;i, good, a little wheat , and rice in the marshy 

bottoms. He put pumpkins ^ gourds an< 

cucumbers at the foot of the rocks whicl 

they love to climb up. In dry spots h< 

planted potatoes , which grow there of j 

sweet flavour, the cotton -tree upon th< 

heights J and the sugar-cane in the stronj 

,1 soils. He cultivated some plants of coffe 

\. upon the hills, where the berry is small 

but excellent. He set the plantain- tree 

i? which produces, during the whole year 

r 

>- long clusters of fruit, and an agreeabL 

shade ; and lastly a few plants of tobacco 

i to dispel his own cares as well as those o\ 

his mistresses. He cut fire-wood in thi 
mountain , and broke pieces of rocks ii 
different places to level the roads to theii 
plantations. He performed all these laboun 
with skill and activity, because he p^^ 

. formed them with zeal. He was sincerel] 

attached to Margaret, and not less so tc 

* Madame de la Tour, to whose negro-womai 

he was married at the time of Virginia's 
birth. He was passionately fond of hi' 



^ 
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wife Mary. She was a native of Madagascar, 
and had acquired there , among other arts, 
that of making baskets and a species of stuff 
csilled pagnes, with the grass which grows 
in the forest. She was skilful , cleanly, and, 
above all, perfectly faithful. It washer bu- 
siness to prepare what they eat , to take 
care of the poultry, and to go sometimes 
to Port-Louis, in order to dispose of the su- 
perfluities of these two plantations , which 
were far from being considerable. If you 
add to this little family two she -goats 
brought up with the children , and a large 
dog fliat guarded the house during the 
night, you will have anf idea of the whole 
revenue and domestic economy of these 
two farms. 

As to Madame de la Tour and her friend,^ 
they constantly spun cotton from morning 
till night , and this was sufficient for their 
own use and that of their family ; but , in 
every other respect, they were so desti- 
tute of all other conveniences, that they 
walked barefoot in their houses, and never 
I wore shoes but when they went early on 
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Sunday morning to hear mass at the church 
of the Shaddock-Grove, which you see be- 
low. It is however much farrier than Port- 
Louis ; but they went but seldom into the 
town , for fear of being treated with con- 
tempt , as they were dressed like slaves in 
the coarse blue linen of Bengal. After all, 
is public esteem as valuable as domestic 
happiness ? If they suffered something 
when they went abroad, they returned 
with so much the more pleasure into the 
bosom of their families. As soon as Mary 
and Domingo perceived them from that 
eminence, on the road that leads to the 
Shaddock>Grove,|hey hastened to the bot- 
tom of the mountain, to assist them inreas- 
cending it : they read in the eyes of their 
slaves their joy at seeing them again ; they 
found at home neatness and liberty , bless- 
ings which they owed to their own labours, 
and those of their zealous and affectionate 
servants.' United by the same wants, ha-^ 
ving endured aimost similar misfortunes , 
and mutually calling each other by the 
tender names of friend, companion and 
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of sister, they had but one wUhy. one 
interest, one table. Every thing was in 
common. Bntif sometimes a former passion 
more ardent than friendship was awaken- 
ed in their hearts , a pure religion , assist- 
ed by a chastity of manners, directed them 
towards another life, as the flame which 
rises to Ibeaven when it has no longer ali- 
ment on earth. > 

Those duties which nature requires were 
an additional happiness to their society. 
At the sight of their children , the offspring 
of an affection equally unfortunate , their 
mutual friendship acquired new strength. 
They took a pleasure in placing them in 
the same bath , and in laying them in the 
same cradle. They often suckled them al- 
ternately, in order to change their nourish- 
ment. « My friend, said Madame de la Tour, 
each of us will haye two children, and 
each of- our children will have two mo- 
thers. » As two young shoots growing upon 
two trees of the same kind,|Whose branches, 
having been broken by the tempest, pro- 
diice more delicious fruits, if each of 
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them 9 detached from their maternal tnmk, 
be grafted on the neighbouring tree; so 
these two infants , depriyed of all their re- 
lations , were replete with sentiments mofe 
tender than those of son and daugther , 
brother and sister^ when they suckled al- 
ternately at the breast of the two friends 
who had given them birlh. While tbef 
were yet in their cradle, their mothers talk- 
ed of their marriage , and this prospect of 
conjugal felicity, with which they soothed 
their own pains, was often succeeded hj 
their tears; the one in recollecting that her 
misfortunes arose from having neglect- 
ed marriage , and the other , from having 
submitted to its laws ; the one for havings 
been raised above her condition , the other 
for having descended below it. But thej 
consoled themselves in thinking that on 
day their children, more fortunate, far froi 
all the prejudices of Europe, would enjc 
at the same time the pleasures of love ai 
the blessing of equality. 

In reality , nothing could exceed the 
tachment whicli these two children 
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ready shewed for each other. If Paul came 
to make any complaint , one ahewed him 
Virginia : at that sight he smiled , and was 
quieted. If Virginia suffered any pain , the 
cries of Paul gave notice of it ^^ but this 
amialile child concealed her complaint , as 
soon as possible , that he might not suffer 
by her uneasiness. I never came here with- 
out seeing them both quite naked > after 
the custom of the country , scarcely able 
to walk , holding each other by the hands, 
and under the arms , as one represents the 
jconstellation of the Twins. £vea the night 
could not separate them; it overtook them 
frequently lying in the same cradle , their 
cheeks and bosoms close to each other, 
their hands twined round their neck , and 
fileeping in each other's arms. 

When they began to speak, the first na- 
mes which they learned to give each other 
were those of brother and sis ter« Infancy, 
which is susceptible of the most tender 
caresses, knows not any softer appella- 
tions. Education, in directing them towards 
their mutual necessities^ dit but increase 
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their friendship. In a short time, evetj^ 
thing which concerns domestic oeconomy, 
neatness , and the preparation of a rural 
repast, was the employment of Virginia, 
and her labours were always followed by 
the praises and kisses of her brother. As 
for Paul, always in motion, he dug the 
garden with Domingo , or followed him , 
with a little hatchet in his hands , into the 
woods; where if, in his walks, he percei- 
▼ed a beautiful flower, a fine fruit, or a 
bird's nest , even on the top of a tree, he 
climbed up , and brought them to his sister. 
When you met one of them in any 
place, you might be certain that the other 
was at no great distance. One day , as I 
was descending from the summit of this 
mountain, I perceived Virginia at the far* 
ther end of the garden , running towards 
the house , her head covered by her petti- 
coat, which she had thrown over it, in order 
to shelter herself from a shower of rain. 
At a distance, I thought she was alone, 
and, advancing nearer to her, in order to 
assist her in walking , I saw that she held 
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held Paul under the arm , almost entirely" ; 
-wrapped up in the same covering!, and ; 
both laughing at being thus sheltered to- i 
gether^ under an umbrella of their own | 
inyention. These two charming faces ^ en- 
▼eloped in this petticoat swelled by the 
wind, recalled to my mind the children of 
Leda, inclosed within the ^ame shell. 

Their only study was to please and to 
Assist each other ; for, as to all other things, 
they were as ignorant as Creoles , and 

«.knew not* either how to read or write. 

'They did not trouble themselves with what 
had passed in former times , or far distant 
from them; their curiosity extended not 
beyond the limits of this mountain : they 
believed that the world ended at the boun- 
daries of their own island , and they could 
not fancy any thing amiable but in the spot 
where they wer^^j[Their mutual affection,- 
and that of their mothers, employed all 
the activity of their souls. Never were they 
fatigued by lessons of a gloomy morality. / 
They knew not that it was a crime to steal, 
every thing with them being in common ; or 



notbing but plain and sVm^^^ food; ^^fc^-^ ^ 
be guilty of falsehood , baVmg no ttiC^-^j ^^ 
- conceal. No one bad e\er letr'Ae^ ^%bem 
by telling them that God reserves &TeAd- 
fdl punishments for ungrateful children; 
with them , filial piety arose from mate^nd 
affection. All they had been taught of reli- 
;gion was only what renders it amiable $ 
'and f if they did not offer up long prai 
at church ^ in every place where they we 
in the house , in the fields , in the woodi 
they raised to heaven their innocent bai 
and a heart full of affection for their pa-^ 
rents. 

Thus passed the first years of their iiM ' 
fancy, like a fine dawn which indicates • 
still finer day. Already they partook witk 
their mothers in all the cares of the house* 
hold. As soon as the crowing of the codl 
announced the return of morning, Virginia 
arose, went to draw water at the neighbour* 
ing spring , and returned to the house to 
prepare breakfast : shortly afterwards f- 
when the sun gilded the summits of the rocks 



tooR Deiore ine aoor, leaiea on me 
, under an arbour of plantain, -whose 
antial fruit furnished them at tLe same 
a foud ready prepared, and its long 
f leaves served them instead of linen, 
holesome and plentiful nourishment 
a rapid grovrth to the bodies of these 
hildren, and the purity and content— 
of their minds vrere displayed in their 
:enances, as the natural effect nflheir 
ition. Virginia was but Ivrelve years of 
already hef shape was nearly formed ; 
flaxen hair shaded her face; herbltie 
mdcorallipigaveapleasingbrilliancy 
e bloom of her countenance ; her eyes , 
. she spoke, glowed with Ttvacitj and 
irness ; when she was silent , her look 
natural cast upwards, which gave them 
ipression of extreme sensibility , or 
r of a slight melancholy ; while Paul 
[y displayed in his figure manly graces 
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with those of youth. He was taller than 
Virginia , his complexion was browner , hiis 
nose more aquiline , and his bla<:k eyes 
would have indicated a kind of pride^ if bit 
long eye-lashes which encircled them had 
not given them the greatest sweetness* 
Though he was always in motion , yet , aa 
soon as his sister appeared, he became 
quiet y and seated himself near her.^Their 
meals often passed without speaking. Froa 
their silence , from the simplicity -of their 
attitudes ,. from the beauty of their naked 
feet, you would have thought you saw as 
antique group of white marble , represent- 
ing some of the children of Niobe; but by 
their looks , which sought to catch- each 
other by their smiles , which were ans-W^red 
by sweeter ones, one would have taken 
them for those cherubs of heaven , those 
happy spirits whose nature is love, and 
who are not obliged to express their sentir 
ments by thoughts, and their affection by 
words** 

Madame de la Tour, however, seeing so 
many charms beginuing to unfold them* 
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selyes in her daughter, felt her anxiety 
increase with her tenderness. %She said to 
me sometimes : « If 1 should die , what will 
become of Virginia without fortune ?» 

Madame de la Tour had an aunt .in 
France , who was a woman of quality, ricTi , 
old, and a devotee, and who had with so 
much cruelty refused to assist her when 
she married , that Madame de- la Tour had 
fully determined nevei: to have any recourse 
to her, whatsoever extremity she might be 
reduced to. But, when she became a mother, 
she no longer feared the shame of a refusal : 
she informed her aunt of the sudden death 
of her husband, of the birth of her daughter, 
and the difficulties in which she foun^ 
herself, far from her own country, destitute 
of support ,^nd burthened with a child. She 
received no answer ; and, though she was of 
a disposition naturally haughty, she no 
longer feared to be humbled , or to expose 
herself to the reproachefcof her relation , 
who had never pardoned Her marriage with 
a man. of merit and virtue, but inferior in 
birth. She wrote to her on every occasion, 






in order to excite her sensibility with reg^s^j 
to Virginia : but many years had elaj>se< 
without her receiving any mark of ber 
remembrance. 

At length, in the year 1746, after the 
arrival of M. de la Bourdonnaye , Madame 
dc la Tour was informed that this new 
governor had a letter to deliver to her from 
her aunt. She hastened to Port- Louis , re** 
gardless of appearing then in her mean 
dress , maternal joy raising her above 
worldly respect. M. de la Bourdonnaye 
gave her a letter from her aunt , who 
wrote to her^ that she had merited her 
fate, for having espoused an adventurer 
and a libertine ; that her passions brought 
with them their own punishment ; that the 
; premature death of her husband was a 
' chastisement of Providence ; that she had 
acted wisely in going to a distant island 
rather than dishonour her family in France^ 
and that, after all , she was in a good coun- 
try, where every one made their fortune 
except the idle. After having thus blamed 
her , she concluded by praising herself. In 
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order to avoid the almost unavoidable a 
sequences of marriage, she said she h 
constantly refiised to enter into that stat 
Being in reality ambitious, she had re 
solved to marry only a man of high rank 
and, though she was very rich, and even a. 
' court , where fortune is the only thing at- 
tended to , yet nobody seemed willing to 
unite himself to a person so void of beauty 
and of so insensible a heart. 

She added , in a postcript , that after 
having maturely considered, she had 
strongly recommended her to M. de la 
Bourdonnaye.She had indeed recommended 
her, but in a manner very conunon at 
present , which renders a patron more to 
be feared than a declared enemy : for, in 
order to justify to the governor her cruelty 
tov^rds her niece , she had slandered her 
niece while ^e pretented to pity her. Ma- 
dame de la Tour, whom no indifferent 
person could have seen without respect, 
without being interested in her favour , 
was received with much coolness by M. de la 
^ourdonnaye , who was prejudiced against 
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her. He replied , to- the account which she 
gave him of her situation and that of her 
daugther , in a few harsh words : « I shall 
consider.... we shall see.... in time some- 
thing may be done.... there are many unfor- 
tunate people.... why did you displease so 

respectable an aunt 'Tis you who are * 

very much to blame. » 
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Madame de la Tour returned home, 
her heart pierced with grief, and full 
of bitterness. On her arrival, she sat 
down, threw her aunt's letter on the table 9 
and said to her friend : « This is the reward 
of eleven years of patience. » But , as ma- 
dame de la Tour was the only person in 
their little society who could read, she 
again took up the letter , and read it before 
all the family, who were assembled. She 
had scarcely finished before Margaret said 
to her with eagerness : « What need have 
« we of relations ? Has God forsaken us ? 
<i It is he alone who is our father. Have we 
« not lived happily till now? "Why then do 
< you afflict yourself? You have no cou- 
<i rage ? » Seeing Madame de la Tour in 
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tears, she threw herself on her neck, and 
clasping her in her arms: «e Dear friend, 
exclaimed she , dear friend! » But her 
sighs stopped her voice. At this sight, 
Vii^inia burst into tears, pressed alter- 
nately her mother's hand and Margaret's 
^1D her lips, and to her heart ; while Paul, 
with eyes enflam*d with anger , cried , 
wrung his hands , stamped with his feet , 
not knowing whom he should blame. Do-- 
mingo and Mary hastened at this noise , 
and nothing was heard in the cottage but 
exclamations of grief : « Ah Madame!.... 
My good mistress! my dear mother! .... 
Do not weep! » Such tender marks of 
affection dissipated the sorrow of Madame 
de la Tour. She took Paul and Virginia in 
her arms, and said to them with an air of 
contentment : « My children, you are the 
cause of my affliction^and yet you are my 
only joy V Ah ! my dear children , misfor- 
tunes come to me but from a distance, 
happiness is near. Paul and Virginia did not 
understand what she said ; but when they 
saw her composed, they smiled, and 
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«««*>^*** " taJnof tbe-o'--'^;, ^.,, ^ 

^,, almost J'** i.ted o«ly ^^^^ 

-^«^^^'"*S^^--"T^ of Virgin^ 

: s^'' ^^^''Cp»-"S ^'^ Mr dear you 

^^•^ ^'^ n^d to V.cr •• « ^\ . si. 
^'"^ /a v»itb b«»S*' ' T tbcir do 
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scars irom me lasnes sne naa receivea. ^Mie 
added : « I had resolTed to drown myself; 
but, knowing that you lived here, I said 
to myself , since there are still some good 
white people in this country, I need not 
yet die. » Virginia, greatly moved, answer- 
ed her : « Take courage , infortnnate wo- j 
man, eat , eat ; it and she gave her the break- j 
fast which she had got ready for the £aj> / 
mily. In a few moments the slave devoured 
it entirely. Virginia, seeing she was satis- 
fied , said to her : « Poor unhappy wo- 
man ! I have a great desire to go and ob- 
tain your pardon of your master ; he will 
be touched with pity at the sight of you. 
WiU you shew me where he lives ? « Angel 
of heaven^ replied the negro -woman, I 
will follow you whereever y oil please. » 
Virginia called her brother, and begged 
him to accompany her^The fugitive slave 
Conducted them by different paths , in the 
inidst of woods , over lofty mountains , 
which they climbed up with difficulty, and 
over large rivers , which th^ were obliged 
to ford. At length , about midday , they 
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M arriyed at the bottom of a mountain , on 

the borders of the Black Biyer. There they 
beheld a -well-built house, extensiye plan- 
tations , and a great number of slayes-^em- 
' ployed in eyery kind of labour. Their 
master was walking in the midst of them , 
with a pipe in his mouth and a rattan in 
his hand|JIe was a tall thin man of an oliye 
complexion, his eyes sunk in his head, 
and black eye-brows joined together. Vir- 
ginia , greatly agitated , and holding Paul 
by the arm, approached the planter; and 
begged him , for the loye of God , to par- 
don his slaye, who was a few paces behind. 
At first , the planter took little notice of 
these two children meanly dressed ; but , 
when he obseryed the elegant form of 
Virginia , . and her beautiful flaxen hair 
under her blue hood ; when he heard the 
soft sound of her yoice, which trembled, as 
well as her whole body, in asking him this 
favour , he took his pipe from his mouth , 
and lifting up liis rattan towards heaven , 
he swore with a dreadful oath that he 
pardoned his slave, not for the love oi 
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^]JSod , but for the love of her who begged 
' hiiirtb'"pafdon her. Virginia immediately 
made a slga to the slave to approach her ./ 
master; she then fled away , and Paul has> 
tened after her.' 

They climbed up together the back of the 
mountain they had descended, and, having 
arrived at its summit , they seated them- 
selves under a tree, overcome with fatigue, 
hunger and thirst. Theyhad travelled above 
five leagues since sun-rise, without having 
eatany rhing. Paul said to Virginia :« Sister, 
« it is past noon , you are thirsty and hun- 
* g^T' ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ dinner here, let us 
« descend ihe mountain again, and beg some- 
« thing to eat from the master of the slave. » 
« Oh no , replied Virginia, he has frighten- 
« ed me too much ; recollect what my 
« mother sometimes says : the bread of the 
« viricked fills the mouth with gravel. » What 
« roust we do, then, said Paul ? These trees 
•c produce nothing but bad fruit , there is 
« not even a tamarind , or a lime to rch*esh 
« you. » « God will have compassion onus, 

« replied Virginia , he listens to the voice 

/ 
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•inspires industry, and the most useful in- 
, •Tention§1haye been frequently due to men 
in the most distressful situations. Paul re- » 
solved to light a fire after the manner of 
the negroes :^with the sharp end of a stone 
he made a small hole in the branch of a 
tree that was very dry, which he placed 
under his feet ; he then , with the edge of 
the stone , made a point to another branch 
equally dry^ but of a different kind of 
wood ; and afterwards placing the piece 
of pointed wocfd iti the small hole of the 
branch which was under his feet, and ' 
turning it with rapidity in his hands , as 
one turns a mill to froth chocolate, in a 
few moments, he perceived smoke and 
sparks arise from the point of contact ; he 
then collected together dry herbs and 
other branches of trees , and set fire to the 
foot of the palm-tree , which soon after- 
wards fell down with a violent noise^The 
fire served him also in stripping off the 
cabbage from the long thick and prickly 
leaves which surrounded it. Virginia and 
he eat a part of this cabbage raw , and 
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the rest dressed upon the ashes , and 
found them equally agreeable to/Kb 1 
They made this frugal repast with 
from the remembrance of the good a 
which they had performed in the mori 
but their joy was troubled by the i 
siness which they apprehended their 
absence from the house would giyc 
mothers. Virginia returned frequent 
this subject; but Paul , who felt his str( 
re-established , assured her that it y\ 
not be long before their return would 
tore tranquillity to their parents. 

After dinner, they found thems 
greatly embarrassed, for they Ijkd no | 
to conduct ithem home. Paul , im>m 
thing discouraged , said to Virginia : < 
a sun shines full on our cottage in the 
« die of the day ; we must pass , a 
a did this morning, over that mou 
« wjth three points which you see b< 
« Come , let us walk , my love. » 
mountain was thatof the (i) Three Br< 

(i) Tliere are many mountains whose 
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so called from its tliree peaks, which are ia 
that form. They then descended the moun- 
tain of the Black Riyer, on the northern side, 
and arrived , after an hour's walk, on the 
banks of a great stream which stepped 
their passage. This large part of the island, 
entirely covered with forests ^s so little 
known, even at present > that many of its 
rivers and mountains are as yet without 
a name. The river on the baiiks of which 
they were runs foaming over a bed of 
rocks. The noise of its water ten'ified Virgi- 
nia ; she dared not venture to ford i^. Paul 
therefore took Virginia on his back , and 

mils are rounded in the form of breasts, and 
which are so called in all languages. These are 
in effect truly breasts, as from them flow many 
of those rivers and rivulets which spread abun- 
dance through the earth. They are the sources 
of the principal rivers which water it , and con- 
tinually supply their streams by constantly at- 
tracting the clouds that surround the summit 
of the rock , which rises in their centre like a 
nipple. I have taken notice, in my former 
works , of this admirable foresight of nature. 

4 
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passed, thus loaded, over the sHppeiy rocks 
of the liyer, regardless of the noise of the 
water. « Fear not, said he to Virginia, I ieel 
« myself sufficiently strong with you. If the 
: « planter of the Black River had refused 
^ \ « you the pardon of his slave, I would 

1 

n have fought with him. >» a What! cried 
« Virginia, with that man, so stout and 
« so wicked? To what have 1 exposed you? 
« Good God! how difficult it is fo do 
a good ! and nothing is more easy than to 
a do wrong. vWhen Paul had passed over, 
and was on the bank , he wished to com- 
tinne his journey , loaded with his sister, 
and flattered himself that he could ascend 
in that manner the mountain of the Thrte 
Peaks , which he saw before him at tfie ^* 
distance of half a league; but his strength 
soon began to fail , and he was obliged to 
set her on the ground , and repose himself 
near her. Virginia then said to him : « Bro- 
tt ther, the day is closing, you have yet 
« some strength , and mine begins to fail 
« me; leave me here, and return alone to 
f( the cottage, to deliver our parents from 
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o their uneasiness. » « Oh no , replied Paul » 
a I Yrlll never leave you ; if night surprize* 
cc us in these woods y I'll light a fire^ andt 
« make some palm-trees fall , and you shall' 
« ear the cabbage ; and I'll form a hut with 
« their leaves to shelter you. » In themean 
time, Virginia, being rested >i little, plucked 
from an old tree which hung over the 
banks of the river , some long leaves of 
hart's tongue which-^rew upon its trunk. 
* She made of them lij kind of buskins witk 
which she bound her feet, that rrete be^. 
eoane bloody from the sharpness of the 
atones in the road ; for, in her hurry to do 
good , she had forgot to put on her shoes. 
Tceling herself relieved by the freshness of 
leaves, she broke off a branch of 
i)amboo , and began to walk , leaning with 
one hand on the cane, and the other on her 
hvother. 

In this manner they walked on slowly 
through (he woods ; but the height of the 
trees and the thickness of their foliage 
Bade them soon lose sight of the mountain 
of the Three Peaks , by which thejjj had 
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directed themselves , and even, of the sun , 
-which was already setting. After some time 
they quilted, without perceiving it, the 
beaten path which they had , till then , 
"^^^ taken , and found themselves in a labyrinth 
of trees , shrubs and rocks v^hich had no 
farther outlet. Paul made Virginia sit 
down , and ran almost distracted in search 
of a path out of this thick wood ; but his 
endeavours were vain. He climbed to the 
' top of a loflty tree, to endeavour at least 
- to discover the mountain of the Three 
Peaks ; but he could perceive nothing 
around him but the tops of trees , some 
of which were illuminated by the last rays 
of the setting sun. Already the shadow of 
the mountains covered the forests that were 
in the vallies ; the wind was become calm , 
as it is usually at sun-set ; a profound si- 
lence reigned in these solitudes, and no 
noise was heard but thej^ cry of the stags 
who came to seek repose in these unfre- 
quented recesses. Paul, in hopes that some 
hunter might hear him, cried out as loud 
as he could : « Hasten , hasten , to the as- 
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sistance of Virginia ! " But only the echoes 
of the forest answered to his Toice , and 
repeated sereraL times successively : ■ Vir- 

fi'ginia Virginia. > > 

Paul, at length , descended from the 
tree, oTercome with weariness and unea- 
siness, and considered hy what means he 
might pass the night in this place ; bnt there 
was neither a fountain or a palm-tree , or 
even branches of dry wood £t to kindle a 
fire. He then felt by experience all his 
weakness , and his want of resources , 
and began to weep. Vir^nia said to him : 

* Do not weep, my dear brother, unless 

• you wiMi to overwhelm me with grief. 

■ It is I ^bo am the cause of all your 

■ sorrows^ and of thatwhich our mothers 
n also at present feel. One should do 
<■ nothing, not even a good action , without 
n consulting one's parents : oh I I have 
1 been very imprudent ! ■ And she began 
to shed tears. Nevertheless she said to 
Paul: "Let us offer up our prayers to God, 
a my dear brother, and he will have com- 

■ passion on us. » They bad scarcely con- 

' 4- 
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eluded their prayer , when they heard the 

barking of a dog : « It is the dog of some 

<t huntsman, said Paul> who comes in the 

n evening to lay in wait to kill the stags. & 

Soon after y the barking of the dog was 

heard again several times. « I believe, said 

« Virginia, it is Fidele, our house-dog* 

« Yes , I know his voice ; can we b© so 

« near home^ and at the foot of our moun- 

« tain? « In reality , a moment after, FideU 

was at' their feet, barking, howling, crying, 

and loading them with caresses. Before 

they could recover their ^. surprise , they 

perceived Domingo running towards them. 

At the arrival of the good negro, who wept 

for joy , they began weeping also, without 

being able to utter one word to him. When 

Domingo had recovered his surprise, « O , 

« young master, and my dear mistress, said 

« he to them , how uneasy have you made 

« your mothers ! how have they been as- 

« tonished at not finding you on their re- 

« turn from mass , where I accompanied 

« them ! Mary, -who was working in a cor- 

( ner of the plantation, could not tell us 
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« where you were gone. I set out , went 
Q backwards and forwards ail round the 
« plantation, not knowing niyself where 
K to seek for you. Arlengik , I took some 
« of youjc old clothes* , and made Fidele 
(c smell them ( i ), and immediately ^ as if the 
fit poor animal had understood me, he he- 
« gan to scent your path, and he con- 
<c ducted me » constantly wagging bis tail % 
« to the Black River. There I was inlprm«d| 
a by a planter « that you had hrougl^&Kck 
« a fugitive negro- woman , and that he had 
<c granted you her pardon. But what a par- 
« don! he shewed her to me with her feet 
« fastened by a chain to a block of wood , 
a and an iron - collar with three hooks 
(c round her neck. From tha^ place, Fidele, 
(t continually on the see^tt , led me to the 
« mountain of the Black River , where he 

(i) This instance of sagacity in the negro 
Domingo and Fidele vpry much resembles that 
of the savage Tewenissa and his dog Oniah, 
related by M. de Crevecceur , in a work replete 
with sentiments of humanity, intitled : Letters 
of an Jmerican Planter. 
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the joyful exclamations of the whole troop,. 

who loaded them with blessings. Yirgi- 

^ nia, affected by their kindness > said to 

CPaul : « Ah I my brother, God never leaves 
« a good action without reward. » 

It<ivas towards midnight when they ar- 
rived at the foot of their own mountain , 
on t^ tops of which se|^ral fires were 
Scarcely had they begun to as- 
jl^efore they heard voices crying 
|fj|V it you , my children ? » Th^y 
repued together with the negroes : « Yes , 
« here we are. » And they instantly perceived 
their mothers and Mary, who Jbastened 
to them with lighted torches. « Unhappy 
« children , said Madame de la Tour , 
« whence come you.** What agonies have 
<* you occasioned us ! » « We have just been, 
« replied Virginia , to the Black River to 
<c ask pardon for a poor fugitive slave, to 
(t who^l I gave this morning the break- 
« fast of the family, because she was 
« perishing with hunger ; and here are some 
« fugitive negroes who have brought us 
« home. » Madame de la Tour embraced 
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her daugtber without being able to speak ; 
and Viiginia , who felt her face wet with 
the tears of her mother , said to her : 
« You repay me for all the pains I have 
« suffered! i> Margaret, transported with 
joy , pressed Paul in her arms , saying : 
n And you also , my child , you have done 
« a good action. »When they were arrived 
at the cottage with their childrei^^hey 
gave a plentiful meal to the run- 
groes , who returned to theiiyv< 
having wished them all possible 

£ach day was to these families a day 
of happiness aud peace. They were tor^ 
mented neither by envy nor ambition. 
They were not desirous of obtaining an 
empty reputation , which intrigue can pro- 
cure and calumny take away : it was suf- 
ficient for them to be their own witnesses 
and their own judges. In this island, where, 
as in all the European colonies, one is 
only curious to know every malicious 
anecdote, their virtues and even their 
names were unknown. Only, when a 
passenger on the road to the Shaddock- 
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second year, bear flower or fniits ^ suck as 
the agathis, with long clusters of white 
flowers which hang upon it like the crystal- 
drops of a lustre ; the Persian lilach , 
whose, grey flax -coloured branches rise 
high in air ; the papaw - tree , the trunk 
of which , without branches > appears like 
a column bristled over with green melons , 
[ears on its head long leaves like 
the flg-tree. He had also planted 
is and kernels of almond-trees , 
^es, avocados, guavas, cocoa^plumbs, 
and eugenias. 

The most part of these trees already 
afforded shade and nourishment to their 
young planter. His industrious hand had 
diffused fertility even in the most barren 
parts of this inclosure. Different species of 
aloes, the rocket, loaded with yellow flowers 
spotted with red, and the torch-thistle grew 
on the' black summits of the rocks, and 
seemed to aim to reach the lianas covered 
with blue or scarlet blossoms , which hung 
dispersed over the steepest parts of the 
mountain. He had disposed his plants in 
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such a nofanner that , at one view , one 
might enjoy the $ight of them all. He had 
planted in the middle of-the-Talley those 
vegetables ^/vhichgiiowjtoiio great height; 
behind were the shrubs, then trees of a 
less height, and lastly lofty trees which 
bounded the circumference : thus from its 
centre^ this vast enclosure appeared lik^an 
amphitheatre of green , with fruit 
flowers^ containing different vei 
with slips of meadows , and fieldl 
and corn. But^ in subjecting his YegetlHRs 
to his own plan, he had not deviated from 
the design of nature; guided by her indi- 
cations , he had put in the elevated spots 
such seeds as are light, and, on the banks 
of the streams, such as can float on the 
waters : thus every vegetable grew in its 
proper place , and every spot seemed em- 
bellished by the plant with its natural 
beauty. The waters which came irom the 
summits ef- these n»cks formed, lyt. ^le 
JbottoBft^ JoT the JuiUey, in some placed., 
fountains, in others immense mirrors which 
reflected in the midst qf the verdure the 
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trees in blossom , the rocks , and azure of 
the heavens. 

Notwithstanding the great irregularity 
of this ground , these plantations were in 
general as easily approached as seen. We 
had indeed all given him our advice and 
assistance to complete them. He had formed 
a path which winded around the valley , 
several ramifications of which led from the 
circumference to the centre. He had availed 
himself of the most rugged places , and , 
by a happy arrangement and agreeable 
variety blended together , levelled the as- 
perities of the soil into easy walks , and 
intermixed garden- trees ^th those of the 
^ forest. "With that great quantity of loose 
stones , which sometimes obstuct the 
roads 9 as "v^ell as the greater part of the 
soil of this island^ he had formed here and 
there pyramids , and at their base he had 
laid earth mixed with the roots of rose- 
bushes , Spanish carnations, and other 
shrubs which grow in the rocks. In a short 
time these gloomy and rugged pyramids 
were covered with verdure, or with the 
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most beautiful and liyely flowers. The ca- 
vities caused by the floods, and on the 
borders of which grew old trees bent over 
them, formed subterraneous arches im- 
penetrable to the heat , where one might 
enjoy the most refreshing coolness during 
tbe day. A path led to a clump of wild 
forest-trees, in the middle of which, shel- 
tered from the winds , grew trees loaded 
with fruit. Here was a field of ripe corn , 
there an orchard. Through this ayenue^ one 
could perceiye the houses ; through that , 
the inaccessible summits of the mountain. 
Beneath this tufted bower of Spanish car- 
nations , interwoven with bigonias , no ob- 
ject could be distinguished at noon ; while 
from the point of that lofty neighbouring 
rock which rises from the mountain ^ one 
could survey every part of this inclo- 
sure > with the sea at a distance', where 
sometimes appeared a vessel that was 
either coming from Europe , or returning 
thither. It was on this rock that these fa- 
milies assembled in the evening , and en- 
joy ed in silence the coolness of the air, the 
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perfume of the flowers, the mtirmnTiiig 6f 
the fountains , and the last tints of light and 
shade. 

Nothing conld be more pleasing than 
the names given to the most parts of the 
charming recesses of this labyrinth. This 
rock , of -which I have just made men- 
tion , and -whence they descried me at a 
considerable distance , was called the Dis- 
covery of Friendship. Paul and Vii^inia, in 
their pastimes , had planted a bamboo on 
the top of which they put a white hand- 
kerchief, as a signal of my arrival as soon 
as they perceived me, in the same manner 
as they had seen a flag hoisted on the 
neighbouring mountain , at the sight of a 
vessel at sea. An idea struck me of en- 
graving an inscription on the trunk of that 
bamboo. Whatever pleasure I have felt in 
my travels, in contemplstting a statue or a 
monument of antiquity, I have received 
still more in reading a well written in- 
scription. It seems to me as if a human 
voice issuing from the stone, makes itself 
]»eard at ihc distance of ages, and addres- 
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sing itself to man in the midst of a desert, 
tells him he is not alone , and that other 
men , in these same places , have felt , have 
thought and suffered like himself; and if 
this inscription is of some ancient nation 
which exists no more , it carries on the 
soul through the regions of infinite space, 
affords it an idea of its inunortality , by 
shewing him that a thought has sunriTcd the 
ruins of an empire. 

I inscribed then on the little mast of 
Paul and Virginia's flag, these lines of 
Horace : 

.... Fratres Helenas, lucidasidera, 
Ventorumque regat Pater, 
Ohstrictis aliis , praoter Japyga. 

« May the brothers of Helen, brilliant 
« stars , and the father of the winds direct 
tt you, restraining all others but the breath 
« of the zephyr, » I engraved this verse of 
Virgil on the bark of a jacamahaca, under 
the shade of which Paul sometimes seated 
himself to con^ffelate at a distance the 
agitated sea : 

Fortunatus et ille decs qui novit agrestes ! 
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« Happy is lie -who knows only the mral 
« divinities. » And over the door of the 
cottage of Madame de la Tour, lyhich was 
the place where they used to assemble, 
I pnt this line : 

At secura qnies , et nescia fallere vita. 

<c Here is a calm tranquillity, and a life 
« ignorant of deceit. » But Virginia did not 
approve of my Latin ; she said that v^hat 
I had inscribed at the bottom of the weather- 
cock was too long and too learned. « I 
«c should have preferred, added she, the 
« following inscription i^Always agitated, 
« yet ever constant. That device, replied I, 
(I is better adapted to virtue. » My reflec- 
tion made her blush. 

These happy families extended their 
sensibility to every thing that surrounded 
^ them. They gave the most tender names 
to objects in appearance the most in- 
different. A circle of oJHBge and plant ain- 
trees, planted round a nrossy grass-plot, in 
the middle of which Virginia and Paul so- 
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metimes danced, was called Concord, An 
old tree, under the shade of which Madame 
de la Tour and Margaret had related their 
misfortunes, was called the Tears wiped 
away. They gave the names of Britanny 
and Normandy to two little portions of 
land which they had sown with corn, 
strawberries and peas. Domingo and Mary 
wishing, in imitation of their mistresses, 
to recall the places of their birth in Africa ^ 
called Angola and Foullepointe the two 
spots were grew the herbs with which 
they made their baskets, and where they 
had planted a calebash-tree : thus , with 
these productions of their natiye climates , 
these exiled families enjoyed the sweet illu- 
sions of their country, and softened their 
regret in a foreign land. Alas ! I have seen 
the trees , the fountains , the rocks of this 
place now so desolated, animated by a 
thousand tender appellations, which now, 
like the plains of Greece , present nothing 
but ruins, and names which excite our sen- 
sibility. 

But, of all the spots in this enclosure, 
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none was more cliarming than that which 
was called the Repose of Virginia. At the 
foot of the rock named the Discovery of 
Friendship is a hollow 9 whence rises a 
fountain forming a kind of marshy soil , in 
the middle of a meadow of fine grass. 
When Margaret was delivered of Paul , I 
made her a present of an Indian cocoa- 
nut that had been given me. She planted it 
on the side of the marshy soil, in order 
that the tree which it produced might serve 
one day to mark the time of her son's birth. 
Madame de la Tour , after her example , 
planted another with the same intention , 
as soon as she had been brought to bed of 
Virginia! Those two fruits produced two 
cocoa-trees which formed all the records of 
the two families : one was named the tree 
of Paul, the other the tree of Virginia. 
They both grew up in the same proportion 
as the two young proprietors , rather un- 
equal in height ; but , at the end of twelve 
years , they rose above their cottages. Al- 
ready they interwove their branches, and 
their young clusters of cocoa hung over 
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the bason of th« fouauin. Except tliU 
plaiiMtion , tliey Lad left this boUovf of the 
rock u nature bad embellithed it. On its 
brown and humid sides, the maiden-bair 
branched in stars of green aii4 black; and 
tofts of hart's ton^e hanging like long 
ribbands of greea tinge4 with pttrple , 
float«d in- the winds. Near that place grew 
•lips of periwinkle , the Bowers of which 
very much resen^le those of tbered stock, 
and the pimento , the pods of which , of a 
blood-colour, are more brilliant than coral. 
^ Near the same place, the herb of balm with 
leaves in the,form of a heart, and sweet ba- 
sil, which has the odour of cloves, exhaled 
the most delicious perfomes. From the sum- 
mit of the steepest part of the mountain , 
hung the bignonia , like a floating drapery, 
and fanned an the side of the rock long 
slopes of verdure. The sea-birds , enticed 
by these peaceful recesses , came there to 
pass the night. At snn-seE one beheld the 
curlew and the stint flying along the sea- 
shore, and high in air the sea-swallow and 
the white tropick^bird which quitted with 
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the snn the solitudes of the Indian Ocean; 
Virginia loyed to repose on the borders of 
this fountain , decorated with a scenery at 
once wild and magnificent. She came fre- 
quently to wash the linen of the family under 
the shade of the two cocoa-trees. She some- 
time s led her goats to graze near this place. 
While she made cheeses with their milk, 
she was pleased at seeing them browse the 
maiden-hair ont he steep sides of the rock , 
and hang suspended upon one of its points 
as on a pedestal. Paul, perceiving that this 
spot pleased Virginia, brought thither from 
the neighbouring forest a quantity of birds' 
nests -of various kinds. The old birds fol- 
lowed their young, and speedily established 
themselves in this new colony. Virginia dis- 
tributed among them , from time to time , 
grains of rice, maize and millet. As soon as 
she appeared , the whistling black-birds , 
the bengalis , the warblings of which are so 
sweet, the cardinals^ with their plumage of 
the colour of flame , quitted their bushes : 
perroquets green as emerald descended from 
the neighbouring palm-trees ; partridges 
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ran along the grass ; all advanced promis- 
cuously towards her feet, like tame fowls : 
and Paul and she beheld with transport 
their sports , their repasts and their loves.' 

Amiable children^ thus passed your early 
days in innocence and the exercice of be^ 
nevolence ! How often in this place have 
your mothers, clasping you in their arms, 
blessed Heaven for the consolation you 
prepared for their old ag^ , while they be- 
held you begin life under such happy aus- 
pices ! How often , under the shadow of 
these rocks, have I shared with them in 
your rustic repasts , which cost no animal 
its life ! Gourds full of milk, new-laid eggs, 
rice-cakes , put upon plantain-leaves, bas- 
kets loaded with potatoes, mangoes , oran- 
ges , pomegranates , dates and pine-apples 
offered at the same time the most whole- 
son^ food, the most beautiful colours, and 
the most delicious juices. 

The conversation was as pleasing and 
innocent as the feast. Paul spoke frequently >. 
of the labours of the day and of those of / 
the next. He was always forming some use- j 
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Y ful plan for their society. Here the pathi 
were not siinooiK'; there the seats were 
inconyenient ; in another place the young 
arhours were not sufficiently shady; and 
Virginia might be better in some other 
part. In the rainy season , they passed the 
day all together in the cottage : masters 
and servants employed themselves in mak-. 
ing grass-mats and baskets of bamboo. One 
might see, ranged in the greatest order 
against the sides of the wall , rakes , hat- 
chets, spades, and near these instruments 
of agriculture, the productions which were 
the fruit of their toil, sacks of rice, sheaves 
of wheat, and clusters of the plantain-fruit : 
delicacy was here always united with 
abundance. Virginia, instructed by her 
mother and Margaret , made sherbet and 
cordials from the juice of sugar-canes, 
lemons, and citrons. 

When night came, they supped together 
by the light of a lamp ; afterwards Madame 
de la Tour or Margaret related some stories 
of travellers who lost their way in the 
night, in the forests of Europe, which were 
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infested with robbers ; or gave an acconnt 
of some shipwrecked Tessel cast by the 
tempest on the rocks of a d^ert island. The 
minds of these children full of sensibility 
were animated by these recitals. They 
prayed Heayen to grant them the favour 
of exercising hospitality some day towards 
such unfortunate persons. At last the two 
families separated to retire to rest, impa- 
tient to see each other again on the mor- 
row. Sometimes they were lulled to sleep f\ I 
by the noise of the rain which fell in tor- * ' * 
rents on the roof of their cottages, some- 
times by that of the wind, wafting to 
them the -distant murmur of the waves J 
which broke against the shore. They bles- 
sed God for their personal safety, the idea 
of which was redoubled by that of the dis- 
tant danger. 

Madame de la Tour now and then read 
aloud some affecting story of th6 old or 
new Testament. They reasoned but little 
on these sacred volumes ; fQ£_theirreligion 
consisted entirely in sentiment, like that of 
nature , and their morality* in action, like 
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that of the Gospel. They had no particular 
day destined to pleasure or to sorrow. 
Every day was to them a holyday, and 
every thing that surrounded them was a 
sacred temple, where they incessantly ad- 
mired an infiTnite intelligence , omnipotent 
and the friend of man. This sentiment of 
confidence in the Supreme Being filled them 
with consolation for the past, with forti- 
tude for the present, and with hope for 
the future. jThus, those women, compelled 
by misfortune to re-enter into a state of 
nature, had unfolded in themselves and in 
their children those sentiments which na- 
ture bestows to prevent us from sinking 
under our misfortunes. 

But, as there arise sometimes in the best 
regulated minds, clouds which trouble 
their repose, whenever any member of this 
society appeared melancholy, all the others 
came around him, and endeavoured to dis- 
sipate these painful thoughts, rather by 
sentiments than by reflections. For this' 
purpose , each of them exerted their own 
peculiar character : Margaret displayed a 
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lively gaiety, Madame de la Tour, her mild 
principles of religion, Virginia, her jarfTec— 
tionare^ caresses, and PauI^Jbisv fraifkness 
and'^cordialify;'^ 6ven Mary an^~Domingo 
cam^to their assistance. They wereiifflicted 
if they saw them uneasy; ihey wept if they 
saw them shed tears. Thus do weak plants 
interweave themselves together to resist the 
violence of hurricanes. 

During the fine season , they went every 
Sunday to hear mass at the church of the 
Shaddock- Grove, the steeple of which you 
see below in the plain. Many rich planters 
came there in palanquins, who frequently ; 
expressedan earnest desire of being acquain- 
ted with these families so tenderly united , 
and of inviting them to parties of pleasure. 
But they always declined their offers with \ 
politeness and respect, being persuaded that < 
the rich and powerful seek only the society \ 
of the poor in order to procure themselves | 
people desirous of pleasing them ; and that / 
one cannot please others without flattering 
their passions , as well those that are lau- 
dable as ^hose that are criminal. \ On the 
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other band, they ayoided equally the ac- 
cniaintance of the inferior planters, ivho 

J^ ^^ M il Tt imi III *»l»M*C-*^,^ 

are generally jealous , censorious and ill 
bre3 rtfiey were , in i^orisiBqnehce , at first 
Ibolfed'upon by some as sliy and cautious , 
and by others as haughty; but this reserve 
in their behaviour was always accompanied 
with such engaging marks of politeness, 
even towards the unfortunate, that they 
acquired insensibly the respect of the rich 
and the confidence of the poor. 

After mass, they were frequently reques- 
ted to perform some kind office. Sometimes 
an unhappy and afflicted person begged 
their advice , or a child besought them to 
come and see his sick mother in one of 
the neighbouring districts. They always 
took with them some prescriptions proper 
for the ordinary diseases of the inhabitants, 
which they distributed in that obliging 
manner which so much enhances the value 
of the smallest favours. They were, above 
all , successful in dispelling the troubles of 
the mind , so intolerable in solitude , and 
under the infirmities of the bodv. Ma- 
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dame de Ik Toot spoke with sach confi- 
dence of the Divinity, that the sick person, 
in lisleniii^ to her, believed that he was 
present Virginia frequently reiurDcd with 
«yes bathed in tears , bnt her heart filled 
Srith joy; for she bad found an oppor-"^ 
tnnity of doing good. It was she who \ 
prepared beforehand the remediei neces- 
sary for the sick, which she presented to 
them with an uiexpressible grace. AAer J 
Ihete visits of charity, they frequently pro- 
longed their walk , throngh the valley of 
the Long'Honntain , till they came to my 
hoase, where I expected them to dinner, 
on the banks of the little stream which 
Tims in the neigbonrhood. I procured , on 
tbcM occasions , some bottles of old wibe, 
in order to aogment the gaiety of onr In- 
dian repast by the svreet and cardial pro- 
ductions of Enrope.; At other times, we 
appointed to meet 6n the sea-shore, at 
the month of some other little rivers, which 
aAiJiere seldom lai^r than brooks. We 
brought from the plantation provisions of 
vegetables , to which we joined tho»e that 
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the sea abundantly supplied us with. We 
fished upon these banks for chub, poly- 
puses, roach, lobsters, shrimps, crabs, 
sea-urchins, oysters and every species of 
shell-fish. The most frightful situations of- 
ten afforded us the most innocent pleasures. 
Sometimes, seated on a rock under the 
shade, we beheld the waves from far, break 
at our feet with a dreadful roar. Paul, 
who swam perfectly well , advanced some- 
times on the ridges of the rocks between 
the hollow of the waves ; then, at their ap- 
proach, he escaped towards the shore, be- 
fore their foaming and roaring surges,which 
followed him very far upon the beach. BiU 
Virginia , at this sight , sent forth the most' 
piercing cries , and said that such sports 
terrified her greatly. 

Our repasts were concluded by tbc songs 
and dances of the young people. Virginia 
celebrated in her songs the happiness of 
a rural life , and the misfortunes of sea- 
men ,\ whom avarice induces to sail upon 
a furious ocean , rather than cultivate tlie 
earth 5 which supplies us peaceably with 
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so many enjoymeDla. Sometimes she per- 
form ed a paotomime witli Paol , after the 
manner of the negroes. The first language i 
of men is patomime ; it is known to all''^ 
nations : it is so nataral and so expressive ,. . 
that the children of white people are not ' 
long in learning it, when they haveonce 
seen it performed by the negroes. Vii^i— 
nia , recollecting amongst the histories 
which her mother had read to her, those she i 
bad been the most affected with , repre- ,- 
seated their principal events with great / 
simplicity.! Sometimes , at the sound of 
Domingo's tamtam , she appeared on the 
giu^plot, carrying a pitcher on hei head ; 
^S! approached with- timidity towards 
the -source of the neighbouring fountain , 
to draw water; Domingo and Mary, re- 
presenting the shepherds of Midian , for- 
bad her to approach, and preteoted to 
repulse her : Paul hastened to her assis- 
tance, beat away the shepherds, filled 
Virginia's pitcher, and, placing it on her 
head , crowned it at the same time with 
a chaplet of the red flowers of periwinkle , 
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which'heii^tened the beauty of her com- 
plexion. Sometimes, joining in their diTer^ 
siont, I performed the part of Bagnel, and 
granted to Paal my dangther Sephora in 
marri)^. At another time, Virginia re- 
presented the unfortunate Ruth, who re- 
turns poor and a widow to her own conn- 
try, where, after a long absence, she 
found herself « stranger. Domingo and 
Mary represented the reapers. Virginia, 
following their steps , pretended to glean 
here and there a few ears of com.'Panl, 
affecting the grarity of a Patriarcfi , in- 
terrogated her ; sbe answered his questions 
with a faultering voice. Soon iDoved'^RJdi 
pity , he granted an asylnm to inUocf^n, 
and hospitality to misfortune. He filled 
Virginia's apron with all kinds of provi- 
sions , and brought her before us , as if 
before (he .-Iders of the city , declaring 
that he took her in marriage notwidisand— 
ing lier poverty. Madame de la Tour, re- 
cojlcetirg at this scene the forlorn slate 
in which she had been left by her own 
relations, her widowhood, the good re- 
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ception the had met with from Mugant, 
succeeded now by the hope of a happy 
uaion between iheir children , could not 
refrain from weeping ; and this alternate 
recollection of good and e*il made as ail 
shed tears of sorrow andof^oyNj 

. These drama were represented so natu- 
rally , that we beUered ourselres trans- 
ported to the plains of Syria or Pales- 
tine. "We wore not unprovided with de- 
corations, illuminations or an orchestra 
proper for such a representation. Th« 
scene was generally placed at the cross- 
paths of some forest, whoseavenaes formed 
around us Tarious arches of foliage. We 
were sheltered in their centre from the 
heat during the day ; bnt , when the sun 
was descending to the horizon , Its rays , 
broken by the trunks of the trees, diverged 
amidst the shades of the forest , in long 
streams of light, -which produced the most 
magificent effect. Sometimes its whole disk 
appeared at ihc extremity of an avenue , 
which became i^uite brilliant and dazzling 
with light. The foliage of the trees, illu- 
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minated from below by its saffron beams , 
glittered with the lustre of the topaz and 
the emerald. Their brown and mossy 
trunks appeared transformed into columns 
of antique bronze , and the birds , al- 
ready retired in silence, to pass the night 

junder the shade of the leaves , were sur- 
prised to behold a sec^d dawn, and hailed 
all together the star of \||iy with ipnume- 
rable warblings. ^ 

Night frequently overtook us in these 
rural entertainments; but the purity of 
the air and the mildness of the climate 
did not hinder us from sleeping in the 
middle of the woods without dread of 
robbers. We all returned the next day to 
our cottages , and found them in the same 
state in which we had left them. There was 
so jpach honesty and simplicity in this 

4 iHiiJbd, which then carried on no commerce, 
that the doors of many houses were with- 
out a key , and a lock was to many Creoles 
an object of curiosity. 

But there were some days in the year 
which wore for Paul and Virginia days of 
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ihe greatest rejoicing; thesewere the birth- 
days of their mothers. Virginia failed not , 
on the evening before such days , lo pre- 
pare end bake cakes of the finest wheat , 
-which she sent to poor families of the white 
people born in the island , who had never 
tasted the bread of Europe ; these families 
ha-vtog no negroes to assist them ,' were 
redaced to live on cassada in the midst of 
the woods , unable to support their po- 
verty , having neither that stupidity which 
accodipanies slavery, nor that courage 
whicli is the effect of education. These 
cakes -were the only pre^nt Virginia could 
conveniently make from what the planta- 
tion supplied : the graceful manner with 
which she gave them greatly heightened , 
their value. At first, Paul had carried them 
bi£self to these families, and engaged 
them , when they had received his prese&t " 
to come anci spend the follow^g day with 
Madame de fa Tour and Hargarei.'In ton- 
sequence of this invillition, tile lAotberol 
a family came with two or fhree of her 
dangbtersj sallow , meagre ', of so wretched 
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an appearance^ and so bashful, that theyl 
durst not even lift up their eyes. Virginia 
soon freed them from the least restraint ; 
she presented them with refreshments , of 
which she praised the excellence by some 
particular circumstance , which , according 
to her idea, augmented their value; this 
liquor was prepared by Margaret , that by 
her mother ; her brother had plucked this 
fruit himself from the top of a tree. She 
induced Paul to make them dance. She ne- 
ver quitted them without seeing them con- 
tented and satisfied^ and wished them to 
share in the common joy of her family. 
[« We procure our own happiness , said 
;« she, only by contributing to that of 
I « others. » When those families were ready 
to return home , she engaged them to take 
any thing which they liked , veiling her 
intention of making them accept her pre- 
sents , under the pretext of their novelty 
and singularity. When she observed any 
of them very badly dressed , she chose , 
with her mother's consent , some of her 
own clothes , and charged Paul to go and 
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•carry them secretly to the door of their 
cottages. Thus she didgood, imitating the 1, 
example of the Divinity, displaying the be- /i- 
nefit, while the giver was concealed. ^ 

TheEuropeans, whose minds are. filled, ~ 
even from their infancy , with so many 
prejudices repugnant to happiness, cannot 
conceive that nature can afford ns so 
much knowledge and ptealfit^. Their toul, . 
confined within the narrow sphere of ifin- 
man knowledge , quickly 'attains the limits 
of its artificial enjoyments; bnt those of 
nature and of the heart are inexhaustible. - 
Paul and Virginia had neither clocks, nor 
almanacks, or books of chronoI<^, his- 
tory, or philosophy ; the periods of their 
lives were regulated by those of nUnre. 
They knew the hours of the day by the 
shadow of the trees , the seasons, by the 
time when those trees bore their flowers 
or their fruits , and the years , by the 
number of their harvess. These beautiful 
images diffused the greatest charm over 
their conversation ; " It is dinner time , 
• said Virginia to the family, the, shadows 
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Adam, having the statnre of a man , with 
the simplicity of a child. 

Sometimes when alone with her ( he has 
a thousand times told me ) he said to her , 
when he returned from the labours of the 
day : « When I am weary , the sight of you 
« refreshes me- When, from the summit of 
« the mountain, I perceive -you in the 
« bottom of the valley , you appear to mc 
« in the midst of our orchard li^e a rose- 
« bud. When you walk towards ourmothers' 
» houses, the partridge wl^ch haptens to its 
<i little ones has not a form so beautiful or 
« a step so light ; though L lose sight of 
« you amidst the trees, I have no need 
(c to see you to find you again. Something 
<t of you , which I cannot describe, remains 
«. for me in the air through which yoa\ 
« have passed , on the turf where yon have 
« been seated. When I approach yon, you 
ft charm all my senses. The aEure of the 
(i heavens is less beautiful than the blue 
« of your eyes; the warbling of the ben- 
«. galis less sweet than the sound of your 
f voice. If I only touch you with my finger, 
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.. my whole body tlirilis with pleasure. Do 
<' you remember the day when we crossecl 
" over the rolling pebbles of the river of 
■< the Three Peaks? Before we azriTed at its 
1 banks , I was already Tery much fatigued ; ;1 
n but , when I had taken you on my back , ' '' 
T I seemed as if I had wings like a bird. '\ 
" Tell me, by what charm have you en-*-— if 
" chi3iiicdinc?Isit by yourunderstitqdiiig? ^ 
» Our mothers have more than both of us. t 
" Is it by your caresses ? But ihey embrace 
1 me oftener than you|do. 1 believe it is by 
« your goodness. I shall never forget how 
" you walked barefoot to the Black. Oliver 
n to be^ the pardon of a poor fngitiye 
■ slave^Here , my best beloved, take this 
" flovF^y branch of citron-tree , which I 
" plucked in the forest; you will pla^e it 
1 at night npar your bed. Eat thi^honey- 
<i comb, which, I have taken. for you from 
n the summit of the rock. But repose 
" yourself on my hosom, and I shall be 
" refreshed, » 

Vii^nia anwered him : « All 1 my dear 
brother ! the beams of the sua, in the 
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towards him ; then immediately , Yflke/i 
ready to approach him, a sudden confu- 
sion seized her, lively blushes couloured 
her pale cheeks, and her eyes no longer 
dared to fix themseWes on those of her 
brother. Paul said to ^er : « The rocks 
are covered with verdure, the birds sing 
when they behold you; every thing around 
you is gay , you alone are melancholy. » 
He endeavoured to enliven her by his em- 
braces ; but she turned away her head , and 
fled trembling to her mother. She felt her- 
self too much agitated by the caresses of 
her brother. Paul did not comprehend 
these caprices, so new and so strange. It has 
been often observed, that one misfortan4) 
generally comes after another. 

One of those summers which sometimes 
desolate the lands situated between the tro- 
pics, began to spread its ravages in this 
island. It was towards the end of De- 
cember , when the sun , in the siga' of 
Capricorn , renders the Isle of France 
extremely hot during three weeks , with 
its vertical rays. The south-east wind, 
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which prevails here almost all the year , 
no longer blew. Great whirlwinds of dust 
arose from the roads, and remained sus- 
pended in the air. The earth was every- 
where cleft ; the grass was parched up ; 
hot exhalations issued from the sides of 
the mountains , and most of their rivulets 
became dry. Not a cloud came from the 
sea-side. During the day only red vapours 
rose above the plains , and appeared , at 
sun-set, like the flames of a conflagration. 

Even night brought on no coolness to the 

, * • ' 
burning atmosphere. The orb of the mpon ^ 

entirely red , rose in a miity horizon , and 
api^eared of an extraordinary magnitude. 
The herds, droc^ng on the side^ of the ' 
hills , stretching out their necks towards 
heaven, gasping for breath, made the valleys 
resound with their sorrowful lowings ; even 
the negro who conducted them threw him- 
self upon the earth ,toi«njoy its coolness. In 
every place the sun was burning , and the 
spltry air resounded with the buzzing of 
insects, which sought to quench their thirst 
in the blood of men and of animals. 



On one of those very hot nights , Vir- 
ginia felt all the symptoms of her disorder 
redoubled. She arose, sat down, went to 
bed again ; but foi^nd in no situation either 
slumber or repose} She directed her steps , 
by the light of the moon, towards her foun- 
tain .i^he looked at its source, which , not- 
withstanding the drought, still flowed in 
streams of silver on the brown sides of the 
rock. She plunged into its bason. TA.t first , 
the coolness re-animated her spirits, and a 
thousand agreeable rememibrances presen- 
ted themiselves to her mind. She recollected 
that, in her infancy, her mother and Mar- 
garet used to apitfse themselves in bathing 
her and Paul in the same place'; thftt af- 
terwards, Paul, reserving this bath for 
her alone, had dug its bed, covered its 
bottom with sand, and §own aromatic herbs 
upon its bank. She beheld reflected through 
the water, t>n her naked arms^d bosom, 
the two palm-trees planted at l^er birtliL and 
that of her brother, which,ijU;rfwove above' 
her head their verdant branches and their 
young cocoas, ^e thought of Paul's friend- 
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ship, sweeter tlian the perfames ,1 purer 
than the waters of the fountain , stronger 
than the united palm-trees, and she sighed ; 
reflecting , then , on the time of night and 
the solitu^e^ she is seized with a devouring 
fire. She instantly departed , terrified at 
these dangerous shades, and these waters 
more scorching than the sun in the torrid 
zone. She hastens to her mother, to seek 
reftige from herself. Often wishing to dis- 
close her sufferings , she pressed her mo-j^ ;; • 
ther's hands in hers ; often she was u|a<d]r 
to pronounce the name of Paul^ but her^ 
oppressed heart left her tongue unable to 
speak ; and , placing her head on her mo- 
ther'js breast, she coi^ld only bathe it with 
her tears. *' 

Madame de la Tour easily penetrated 
into the cause of her ddughter*s illness; 
but durst not herself mention it to her. « My 
ci dear child, said she, address yt>urself to 
« God, who disposes at his own will of l 
tf health and of life. He sends you this trial \ 
« to-di(y, in order to recompense you to- | 
a morrow- Recollect that we only exist 

- — --^.-Jf 



« upon earth for the exercise of virtue, n 
This excessive heat, however, raised 
from the ocean vapours which covered the 
island like an immense canopy. The moun- 
tains attracted them around their summits, 
and long streams of fire issued at different 
times from their misty tops. Shortly after, 
dreadful claps of thunder made jQie woods 
re-echo through the valleys and the plains, 
and terrible shower^ fell like cataracts 
from heaven. Foaming torrents precipi- 
tated themselves along the sides of this 
mountain ; the bottom of this valley becaKne 
a sea; the elevated spot on which these 
cottages are situated , a little island , and 
the entrance of this valley, a sluice, through 
which rushed confusedly, amidst the roar 
of waters, earth, trees and rocks. 

All the trembling family offered up their 
prayers to God in the cottage of Madame 
de la Tour the roof of which cracked 
dreadfully from the violence of the wind. 
Although the door and window-shutters 
were well fastened, all objects might be 
distinguished through the joints of the 
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woodwork , so vivid and so frequent were 
the.£[ashes of lightening. Paul, accompanied 
by Domingo^ went courageously from one 
cottage to the other , notwithstanding the 
fury of the tempest , supporting a partition 
in one place with a buttress, driving a 
stake into another; and returned only to 
console the family by the hope that it 
would soon be fine weather. In reality, to-* 
wards the evening, the rain ceased, the 
trade -winds of the south-east resumed 
their usual course ; the tempestuous clouds 
were driven off to the north-west , and the 
setting sun appeared in the horizon. 1. 

The first desire of Virginia was to see 
the place of her repose. Paul approached 
her with an air of timidity, ainL:pffi»A|is 
arm to assist her in walking. She aM Wi ft 
it veith a smile, and they departed toge^ 
ther from the cottage. The air was fresh 
and clear. A white smoke issued from the 
brow of the mountain, which was furrowed 
in different parts with the foam of the tor- 
rents, that were drying up every where. As 
for the garden, it was totally destroyed 



by the dreadful hollows made by the wa- 
ters ; many of the fruit-trees were torn up 
by the roots ; immense masses of sand co- 
vered t)ie borders of the meadows , and 
filled up Virginia's bath. Nevertheless the 
two cocoa-trees still stood firm and covered 
with verdure. But around them one saw 
neither grass-plots, nor arbours, nor birds, 
except a few bengalis, which, on the points 
of the neighbouring rocks , seemed to de-> 
plore in plaintive strains the loss of their 
young, f ' 

At the sight of this devastation, Virginia 
said to Paul : « Tou have brought birds 
« hither, the hurricane has killed them; 
« you have planted this garden, it is des- 
cc troyed. Every thing then upon earth 
« perishes, and it iST'heaven -orily which 
« never changes. » Paul answered : « Why 
<t cannot I give you something from heaven ! 
a Bjut I . possess nothing , even upon the 
< earth. » Virginia , blushing , replied : 
<c You have the picture of S. Paul. » She 
had scarcely spoken , when he ran to seek 
it in his mother's cottage. This picture was 
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a little miniature, representing Paul the 
hermit. Margaret entertained the greatest 
religious respect for it. She had long worn 
it hung at her neck , while unmarried ; 
and, after she became a mother, she had 
put it round the neck of her child. It even 
happened that being pregnant ,'aband^ed 
by the whole world , and continually con- 
templating the picture of this holy hermit, 
her offspring had contracted some resem* 
blance of him, which induced her to give 
him the same name, and to choose for 
his patron a saint whoh ad passed his life 
far from the society of men , by whom she 
also had been ill-used, and then abandoned. 
Virginia , on receiving this , little picture 
from the hands of Paul , said to him with; 

emotion -^ « My dear brother, I will never \'-, 

'A 

« part with this picture while I live , and I j ^ 

« while never forget that you gave me the f 

» 

c( only thing you possessed in the world. » .' 
At this friendly expression ; at this unex-" 
pected return of familiarity and tenderness, 
Paul wanted to embrace herybut she es- 
r:aped from him as fjght as a bird, and 



left him almost distracted , unable to 
guess the reason of so extraordinary a 
conduct. 

Nevertheless Margaret -said to Madame 
de la Tour : « Why do we not imite these 
« children by marriage ? They entertain a 
« strong attachment for each other, which 
« my son does not as yet perceive. When 
« nature begins to make him listen to her 
« voice , in vain shall we watch over them. 
« Every thing is then to be feared. » Ma> 
dame de la Tour replied : « They are too 
<c young and too poor; what grief would 
« it cause us , if Virginia should bring into -'' 
<t the world an unhappy family, whom she 
a would not, perhaps, have the strength to 
n raise up ! Your negro Domingo is very 
(I much broken with age^ Mary is infirm; 
« I find myself, my dear friend, very much 
« weakened since fourteen years. One grows 
« old quickly in these warm cKniAtes , and 
« still more so w^^en oppressed with sor- 
« row. Paul is our only hope. Let us wait 
« till age hat strengthened his constitution, 
{( and till he can support us by his labour, 
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« At present^ you well know, we have 
« scarcely sufficient for what is daily ne* 
oc cessary for us ; but, by sending Paul for a 
« short time to the Indies , his commerce 
ft will supply him with money to buy a 
« slave, and on his return we will unite him 
a to Virginia; for I believe no one can 
« render my dear child so happy as your 
<c son Paul. We will speak of this to our 
« neighbour. » Accordingly, these ladies 
consulted me ; I was of their opinion, a The 
. « Indian seas , said I , are very favourable 
a« for sailing, and, by choosing a proper 
* « seasons the voyage from here to India is 
a no longer than six weeks at most, and 
« the same time to return. We will collect 
« a small parcel of goods for Paul in our 
cc district; for I have several neighbours 
ft who love him extremely. Though we 
tt should give him nothing but raw cotton, 
« of which we make 4ft use here , for want 
« of mills to work it; some ebony, which 
<c is here so common, that we use it for 
a firing; and some rosin, which <h lost in 
<t our forests ; all these articles "wiXL how- 
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« ever sell at a good price in India, and are 
« very useless here. » 

I engaged to ask M. de la Bourdonnay e's 
permission for his undertaking this voyage^ 
and, first of all, I wished previously to in- 
foml Paul of it : but how great was my sur- 
prise , when this youn^^nan answered me 
with a good sense £a!r beyond'Hiis years : 
« Why do you wish that I should quit my 
« family for this uncertiih project of for- 
te tune ? Is there a commerce in the world 
«c more advantageous than the culture of a 
n spot of ground which MKmetimes pro- 
« duces fifty or a hundred-fold ? If^e wish 
:« to engage in commerce, can we not carry 
la it on here, by sending the superfluity of 
*t our possessions to the town , without my 
« going to the Indies? Our mothers tell 
a me that Domingo is old and worn put; 
k but I am young, and grow stronger every 
V day. Suppose thil^some accident should 
<c happen to them during my absence, and, 
' « above all, to Virginia, whose health is 
<« already precarious.... Ah? no, no, I can 
« never resolve to leave them. ^ 



fi> 
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This answer threw me into the greatest 
embarrassment ^£wP Madame de la Tour 
had not conceidM from me Virginia's si- 
tuation y and fyk desire she had of sepa- 
rating thes«^|6ung people for some years 
from each other. These were motives of 
which I did not dare even to give Paul the 
slightest suspicion. 

In the mean while , a vessel , which ar- 
rived from France , brought Madame de la 
Tour a letter from her aunt. The fear of 
death, which alone can affect hearts so in- 
g/ensible, had alarmed her ; she had just re- 
covered from a severe illness, which was 
succeeded by a state of weakness that 
age rendered incurable : $h^e requested 
her niece to return to France'; and that if 
her health would not^ermit her to under- ^ 
take so long a voyage , she enjoined her to 
send Virginia, to whom she intended to 
give a good education , procure for her an 
honourable mariage , and bestow on her 
all her fortune. She said , further , that the 
continuance of her favours depended on 
her complying witbithese orders. 



Scarcely was this letter read in the £ei- 
milj, when it filled them with the greatest 
consternation. Domingo and Mary began 
to'^eep. Pauly motionless with astonish- 
ment, seemed full of indignation. Yirgiiya, 
with her eyes fixed on her mother, did not 
dare to utter a word. < Could you quit ns 
«( now? » said Margaret to Madame de la 
Tour. » a No , my dear friend 9 no , my 
« children , replied Madame de la Tour. I 
ft will never leave you ; I have lived with 
« you, and with you I am resolved to die. 
« I have never experienced happiness but 

< in your friendship. If my h^^alth has siif- 
« fered, former sorrows are the cause of it. 
« My heart has been wounded by the 
« cruelty of my relations , and the loss of 
« my dear husband : but, since that time, 
« I have felt more consolation and hap' 
« piness with you, in these humble cottage* 

« than I- have ever expected from the rich 

< of my family, in my own country. » 
At these words, tears of joy flowed fr* 

every eye. Paul, clasping Madame dc 
Tour in his arms, said to her : « ISei 
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« will I ever leaVe you, I will never go to 
« the Indies.iWe will all la Air for you , 
« my dear mother , you shaiLwant for no- 
« thing with us. » Bitt^^ of tire whole family 
the person who expressed the least joy and 
was the most" sensible of it^ was Virginia. 
She displayed, durin^tfthe rest of the day, 
a calm gaiety , and the return of her peace 
of mind completed the general satisfaction. 
The next day at suu-rise , as they were 
going to begin, according to custom, the 
morning prayer which {^receded their 
breakfast, Domingo informed them that a 
gentleman on horseback , accompanied V^'^ 
two slaves , was coming towards the plan- 
tation. It was Monsieur de la Bourdonnaye. 
He entered the cottage , wEefe* all the fa- 
mily were at breakfast. Virginia had just 
served up , according to the custom of the 
country,'' CO ffe J and rice boiled in water; 
to these she added some hot potatoes anfl 
fresh cocoas. Their utensils consisted only 
of calebash-shells divided in halves^ and 
the leaves of the plantain-tree served them 
instead of linen. The governor expressed 



Madame de labour, he said to her, that 
though pubiiMlffairs sometimes prevented 
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at first some astonishment at the meannes of 
the dwellingnhen, addressing himself to 
"-^ - 1^ ' '^ ■ ' ' - 

him from attending to private concerns , 
yet she had many claims to 'his services: 
<c You have , Madam , added he , an aunt 
« at Paris of a noble familj^, and extremely 
« rich , who reserves her whole fortune for 
(i you y and expects you would come to see 
« her. » Madame de la Tour answered , 
that her precarious state of health would 
not permit her to undertake so long a 
^voyage. « At least, replied M. de la Bour- 
«c donnaye ^you cannot, without injustice , 
« deprive this amiable young lady , your 
(( daugther^ of so great inheritance. Iwill 
<c not conceal from you , added he , that 
<x your aunt has exerted her interest, to 
« oblige your daugHier to come over to 
<?her, and that official letters have been 
« written to me, enjoining me to make use^ 
« if requisite , of my power ; but , as I 
« exercise it only to render the inhabitants 
« of this colony happy , I expect you will 
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«i consent to the voluntary sacrifice of 
« some years , on which will depend you^ 
a daugtiier's estahlishmen^ , ^and the entire 
« welfare of your falure life. Why do people 

^« come to these islands? Is it not to gain 
« a fortune?' And is it not much more 
t agreeable to return , and find it in your 
« own country ? 

<^ Having said thus, he placed upon the 
table a great bag of piasters which had been 
brought by one of his negroes. « This , 
« added he, is what is destined by your aunt 
(c for the preparations for your daughter's 
<i voyage ; » and concluded by gently re- 
proaching her for noLhaving applied to him 
in her necessities, and praised at the jsame 
time her noble fortitude. Paul immedia- 
tely said to the governor : « My mother 
a did apply to you, sir, and you received 
(c her ill. d « Have you another child, said 

^.« M. de la Bourdonnaye to Madame de la 
« Tour? » « No , sir, she replied, thi^ is 
a my friend's child; but we look upon 
« him and Virginia as belonging to us 
<i both , and they are both equally dear 

9 
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« to us. » V Toung man 9 said the go- 
f « vernor to Paul , whe;ii you have acquired 
t « some knoivledge of the world, you will 
; (c know how unhappy people in place are , 
; « and you will learn how easy it is to pre- 
«c judice them against others , and with 
« what facility they give to the intrigues 
ft of vice that which ought to belong to mo- 
« dest merit. » 
^ Monsieur de la Bourdonnaye , being in* 

vited by Madame de la Tour, seated him- 
self near her. He breakfasted, after the 
manner of the Creoles, upon coffee mixed 
wilh rice boiled in water. He was charmed 
with the order and neatness that appeared 
in this little cottage , with the union of 
these two interesting families, and with 
the zeal of their old servants. <k The fur- 
a niture here, said he, is all made of wood ; 
« but one finds serene countenances, and 
« hearts of gold. » Paul , transported at the 
affability of the governor , said to him : 
« I desire to become your friend ; Cor you 
'< are an honest man. » Monsieur de la 
Bourdonnaye received with pleasure this 
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plftin and hearty compliment of the young 
islander. He embraced Paul , took him by 
the hand, and assured him he might rely on 
his friendship. ^ 

After breakfast , he took Madame de la 
Tour aside , and told her that an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of sending her daugh- 
ter to Franc^e , by a vessel which was just 
ready to set sail ; that he woiil^ if^com- 
mend her to r^ lady , a relation of his , 
who would be a passenger, and that' she 
should notfby any means, think of giving 
up an immense fortune for a few years 
satisfaction. « Your aunt , added he , as he 
c was departing , cannot live move than 
« two years longer. Her friends have writ- 
« ten to me, and assured me of it. Con- 
ft sider it seriously. Good fortune does not 
« come every day. Take the advice of your 
a friends. All people of good sense will be 
<t of my opinion. » She replied that, as she 
desired no other happiness in this world 
tjian that of her daughter , she should leave 
her departure for France entirely to her 
own inclination. 
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Madame de la Tour was not sorry ,to 
find an opportunity of separating Paul 
and Virginia for some time , in order to 
procure their mutual happiness hereafter. 
She took her daughter aside , and said to 
her : « My dear child , our servants are 
« grown old; Paul is very young; Mar- 
. « garet is advancing in years; I am already 
« infirm ^ iil were to die , what would be- 
c come » of you 9 without fortune, in the 
« midst of these deserts ? You would then 
a remain alone , without any person who 
« could give you much assistance , and 
« you would be obliged to labour conti- 
« nually like a slave in tilling the ground , 
« in order to procure yourself a subsistance. 
« This idea fills me with grief. » Virginia 
replied : « God has condemned us to la- 
<t bour : you have taught me to work y 
<t and to bless him every day. He has not 
« hitherto abandoned us, he will never 
<( abandon us. His providence watches par- 
< ticulary over the unfortunate ; you have 
<t frequently told me so , my dear mo- 
^' ther. I can never resolve to leave you. y 
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Madame ' de la Tour repliied with emo- 
tion : ft ' I have no other design than to 
<t render y oil happy, and to unite you one 
t day to Paul , who is not your brotl^r. 
<t Reflect, now, that his fortune d^^is 
« on yoH-JU 

A young giri who is in love imagines/ 
that every one is unacquainted with her 
passion ; she throws over her eyes the same 
veil which she has thrown over her heatt; 
but, when it is lifted up by a friendly 
hand , then the secret pangs of her passion 
break through their restraints, and the 
sweet effusions of confidence succeed to 
the reserve and mystery which she had 
recourse to. Virginia, sensible of these new 
proofs of her mother's kindness , related 
to her ^hat struggles she had had with 
herself, of which God only was witness ; 
that she discerned the assistance of his 
providence in that of a t9n4et. mother, 
who ^proved of ^her inclination , and 
wlio w6uld dii:^ct her by heriadvice; that , 
being now fortified by her jsupport ^ every 
thing Induced her to remain near her , 
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without inquietade for ihe present , or fear 
for the ftttore. 

Madame de la Tour, perceiving that her 
idence^had produced an effect entirely 
to what she expected, sf id : « My 
« dear child , I wish not to constrain your 
« inclinations ; deliberate at your leisure , 
« but conceal your lore from Paul. When 
a the heart of a young woman is engaged , 
« h^ loTer has nothing more to demand. » 
Towards evening , as she was alone with 
Virginia , a tali man in a blue cassock en- 
tered the house. This man was the mis- 
sionary of the island, and the confessor of 
Madame de la Tour and Virginia ; 1^ had 
been sent by the governor. « My children ^ 
« said he , as he entered , God be praised , 
« you are now rich. Tou can listen to the 
« benevolent dispositions of your heart , 
« and do good to the poor. I am acquainted 
« with "what M. de la Bourdonnayehas said 
« to you, and what you have answered. 
tt Your health, dear madam, obliges you to 
« remain here; but you, young lady, you 
« have no excuse. We ought to be obedient 
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a to ProTidence^ and to our aged relations, 
« even though they sfaonld be unjust. It is 
« a sacrifice ; but it is the vrill of €rod. He \ 
« devoted himself for us. We must , s^er ^ 
f. his exemple, devote ourselves for Ihe 
« good of our families. Your voyage into 
« France will tem^inate happily— vnll you / 
« not go there , my dear young lady ? »«=c / 

Virginia, vrith down-cast eyes, answered 
trembling : « If it b e the com mand of God, 
« I do _nOt oppose it. Let God's will be 

« done , » said she , wecpinff. " ■ >► 

II -*■" — ^ — — ■ — — * i« f •^ 

The missionary departed , and went to 
give an account to the governor of the suc- 
cess of his commission. In the mean time, 
Madame de la Tour sent Domingo to beg 
of me to come to her house, iq consult me 
upon Virginia's departure. I was by no 
means of opinion that they should let her 
go. I hol4 it as a certain principle o^ hap- 
piness , tha(^. the advantages of nature are 
preferable to those of fortune, andlhat we 
should not go to ;seek at a distance that 
which we can find vrithin ourselves. I . 
consider these maxims as general rules 
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withont exception.? But of what use could 
my moderate counsels be against the illu- 
sions of.an immense fortune, and my plain 
reMonings against the prejudices of the 
w#rld, and an authority held sapred h^^ 
Madame de la Tour ? This lady, therefore , 
only consulted me out of respect, and she 
hesitated no longer after the decisiop of 
her confessor. Even Margaret , who ,'not- 
withslitnding the advantage she expected 
for her son , from Virginia's fortune , had 
strongly opposed Ker departure , made no 
more objections. As for Paul, who was 
ignorant what resolution they would take, 
and alarmed at the-secret conversations of 
Madame de la Tour with her daughter, he 
abandoned himself to a gloomy melancholy. 
<c They are plotting something against me , 
« said he, since they conceal themselves 
« from me. »*^ 

A report .having in the meantime spread 
over the island, that prosperity had visited 
these rocks, merchants of every kind pas- 
sing over these mountains, came and dis- 
played in these poor cottages the richest 
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stuffs of India,' fine dimities of Gondelore, 
handkerchiefs of Paliacate and'Mussulipa- 
tan, dacamuBlins, plain, striped, embroi- 
dered, and clear as the daf, bastas of 
Sural, of the finest white, chittes of ^1 
colours and the scarcest , with grieen sprigs 
on a grey ^oimd ; thej unrolled the mag- 
nificent Chinese silks, lampas in openwork, 
satin-damasks of a glossy white , others of 
grass-^reen; others of a bright red; rote 
coloured taffeta, rich thick satins, pekuis, 
soft and silky as cloth, white and yellow 
nankeens , and even sbawls of Madagascar. 

Madame de la Tonr wished her danghter .. 
to buy evfij^^jbing that pleas'ed her^' she 
attended only to the price and quality of 
the mercbandise, lest she should be imposed 
on. Virginia chose every thing which she 
thought might be agreeable to her mother, 
to Margaret and her'son. * This, said she, 
X will serve for furniture; thaf will be for 
1 the nse of Mary and Domingo. • In short, 
the bag of piasters was laid out before she 
had begun to think of her own wants; and 
she was obliged to take her share of the 
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presents the had distributed to' the family, 
Paul* penetrated with grief at the sight 
of these gifts of fortune , which made him 
presage Virginia's departure, came some 
days after to my house. He said to me with 
a dejected air : « My sister is going , she 
« is already making preparations fovthe 
« Ypyage. Come to our house, I beseech 
« you. Employ your influence oyer the 
« minds of her mother and mine , in order 
« to detain her. » I yielded to Paul's soli- 
citations, although fully persuaded that 
my remonstrances would be ineffectual. 

If Virginia had appeared charming to 
me in l^ue BengaI-«loth, with a red hand- 
kerchief round her head, what a sur- 
prising change appeared in her beauty, 
when I saw her adorned in the manner of 
the ladies of this country! She was dressed 
in white muslin , lined with rose- coloured 
taffeta. Her slender and elegant form shew- 
ed itself to advantage by her stays ; and 
her flaicen hair , hanging loosely in double 
tresses , admirably set off her virginal face. 
Her beautiful blue eyes had an expression 




of a melancholy cast , and her hearty agi- 
tated by tlie struggles of passion, gave her 
complexion a more lively colour « and her 
voice a tone full of sensibility. Even the 
contrast of her elegant dress y which she 
seemed to vrear unvirillifljily ^ and ber de« 
jected iooky rendered her stiii more affect- 
ing. No one could see or hear her without 
emotion. The melancholy of Pani was .the 
more increased by it. M«argarefe» alBkted 
at the situation of her son , saM to him in 
private : « Why , my dear son , will you 
« indulge yourself in £ilse hopes, which 
« render disappointment still inore bitter ? 

• 

« It is time to discover to you the secret 
« of your life and of mine. Madcaooumfdle 
« de la Tour belongs, by her motheiv^ * 
« relation of a rich and noble fimjaily- As for 
« you y joa are but the child of a poor 
« peasant, and,. wlMiiis.ir<M»iCrjo««^oiil7 "1 
« a natural.child. «' , ...:..!:.' 

The words, natunl dbjM, astonished 

Paul ▼ei^' ''^'^^^ 9 ^^ '^^ MtYW before heard 
them uttered;. he enquired of his mother 
their meaning; she replied : « Tou havf ^ ^ 
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a no legitimate fathei^ Wbile I was a girl , 
« love made me commit s^ weakness , of 
<c which yon were the offspring. My fault 
a has deprived you of a father's family , 
« and my repentance of that of a mother's 
« family. Unhappy child, you have no other 
« relations in the world, but me ! » and she 
began to shed tears. Paul, clasping her in his 
arms , said : « Ah I my dear mother, since 
« I have Ho other relations in the world 
<c but you, I will love you the more on that 
« account. But what a secret haye you re- 
. vealed to me ? I now see the reason which 
u has kept Mademoiselle de la Tour at 
a such a distance from me for these two 
« months, and has now determined her 
a to depart. Ah ! without doubt , she des- 
« pises me. » 

When supper-time was come, every body 
sat down at table, agitated by different pas- 
sions^ eat little, and spoke not at all. Virgi- 
nia rose the first and went to seat herself 
in the place where we now are. Paul fol- 
lowed her shortly after, and seated himself 
near her. For some time ihey both observed 
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a profound silence. 'It was one of those 
delightful nights, so common between the 
tropics , the beauty of which the most skil- 
ful pencil cannot represent. The moon ap- 
peared in the middle of the firmament ^ 
surrounded by a curtain of clouds which 
her beams gradually dispelled. Her light 
insensibly spread itself over the mountains 
of the island , and their summits glistened 
with a silvered green : not a breath of wind 
was stirring. In the woods , in the bottom 
of the valleys and on the points-of the rocks, 
were heard the feeble notes and the soft 
murmurs of the birds caressing each other 
in their nests, and rejoicing at the bright- 
ness of the night and the calmneM of the 
air. Even the insects buzted in the grass ; 
the stars twinkled in the sky, and shone 
on the bosom of the ocean, which reflected 
their brilliant and trembling images from 
its surface. Virginia now and then glanced 
her eyes carelessly over. tJie vast and gloomy 
horizon , distinguisiied : from the shores of t 
the island by the vivid firei of the fisher- 
men ; she perceived atl the entran(5e of the 
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« to it My confessor told me it was the 
« will of God that I should go , and that 
<t life was but a trial.... Alas 'tis a trial suf- 
« ficiently severe !«pi» 

« How 9 replied Paul^ so mlmy reasons 
« have determined you to go, and you 
<t have found none to detain you 1 Ah ! there 
« are still others that you do not tell me. 
tt Riches have powerful attractions. You will 
« soon iindf, in the new world where you are 
tt going , some one to whom you will give 
« the name of brother, which you will give 
tt me no longer. Tou will choose that bro- 
« ther among persons worthy of you by 
u their birth, and by a fortune which I 
« cannot offer. But where will you go in 
a order to be happier ? In what country can 
tt you land which can be dearer to you 
« than that in which you were born? Where 
tt will you form a society more engaging 
tt than this which loves you ? How will 
« you be able to live without your mot- 
« her*8 caresses, to which you have been 
« so long accustomed ? What will become 
« of her, already advanced in years , when 
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« she beholds you no more at her side, at 
f< table, in the house, in her walks, where 
« she fupported herself on you? What 
« will become of my <nother, who loves 
« jou as sincerely as your own ? What 
« shall I say to both of them , when I see 
« them lamenting your absence ? Cruel 
« girl i I speak not to you of myself; but 
« what will become of me , when , in the 
«( morning,! no longer behold you amongst 
« us, and when night will come without 
(c re-uniting us ; when I shall behold those 
« two palm-trees planted at our birth, and 
« to long the witnesses of our mutual af- 
« fection ? Ah I since a new destiny en- 
« gages you,, since you seek another coun- 
« try, distant from your native land , other 
« possessions than the produce of ray la- 
« hours , suffer me to accompany you in 
« the vessel in which you are going to 
« embark. I will encourage you in those 
« tempests which terrify yon so much on 
(c land ; i will lay your head on my h^som; 
A I will warm your heart in pressing it 
« against my own ; and ^ in France , where 
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<r you are going to seek riches and gran- 
« deur, I will wait on you as your slave, 
n Happy only in your happiness , when 
« I shall see you in those magnificent pa- 
« laces where you will he waited on and' 
« adored , 1 shall still be sufficiently rich 
« and sufficiently noble , to make you the 
n gn*atest of all sacrifices, by dying at your 

n feet. II 

His sobs stifled his voice, and shortly 
afVer we heard that of Virginia which ut- 
tered these words/interrupted by her sighs : 
n^It is for you that I go.... for you, whom 
^ I have seen every day bent down with 
<^ labour to procure the subsistence of 
«< two infirm families. If I have been pre-> 
«< vailed upon to avail myself of this op- 
<* portnnity of becoming rich , it is to be 
« able to return you a thousand fold the 
<t good you have done us. [is there any 
1 fortune worthy of your friendship ? 
Why do you speak to me of your birth ? 
Ah ! if it wrre still possible to give me 
a brother, could I choose any other than 
you ? Oh ! Paul ! Paul I you are far dearer 
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n tometliaii abTother. Whatpamhas itcosl 

me to forceyonfrommel I wanted you to 

• assist me to tear myself , if passible, from 
. myself, till Heaven can bless our union, 

1 Now , I am ready lo stay or go-, to li^e 

I or die; do with me what you please, 
•< Unhappy and distressed as I am , I could 

• resist your caresses ; but 1 cannot support 
■• your affliction. » 

At these words, Panl seized ber in hij 
arms, and, pressing her close to his bo- 
som, he cried with a dreadful voice : « 1 
" will go wilb her , nothing shall separate 
a me from her! ■> We all hastened lo him, 
Madame de la Tour exclaimed : ■< If you 

• depart , my son, what will become ol 

He repe&led , trembling, these words 
My sou..,. My son.... « You, my mother . 

II said he, yofl, who separate the brolhei 
•I from ihe sister! We both have been 
« rished al your breast ; we hare both beer 
1 brought up on your lap ; we have learned 
n of you lo love each other, we have said su 
' a thousand times to one another : and 
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V. now you send her far from me I You send 

K her into Europe , that barbarous country 

« whieh refused you an asylum^ and to your 

a cruelrelations i by whom you yourself 

a were abandoned. Yoti may say to me : 

R what right have you over herJ sheis not 

a your sister. She is every thing to me » 

• riches y family, birth , rank, my only 

« good. I know no other. We have had 

« but one roof, one cradle , we wiU have. 

« but one grave. If she depart , I am re- 

« solved to follow her. Will the governor 

« prevent me ? Will he prevent me from 

« throwing my self into the sea? I will swim 

(c after her. The sea cannot be more fatal 

« to me than the land. Not being able to 

« live here with her, ai^ least I will die be- 

c fore her eyes, for distant £rom you. Cruel 

«( mother 1 woman without compassion! may 

a that ocean to which you expose her, 

« never restore her to you again ! may 

c( these yvsLYCs bring you back our corpses , 

ft and, rolling them back amongst the stones 

<i of the shore, give you, in the loss of 



« both your children , an eternal subject of 
« sorrow ! » 

At these words , I seized him in my 
strmsy for despair had deprived him of 
reason. His eyes darted fire;* the sweat 
flowed in lai^e drops down his burning 
face ; his knees trembled ; and I felt his 
heart beat with redoubled violence in his 
glovnng bosom. 

Yii^^iniay terrified, said : « Ah, my friend ! 
a I call U> witness the pleasures of our 
« earliest age^ your misfortunes, and my 
« own,, and every thing that can unite for 
« ever two unhappy beings , that , if I re- 
ft main ^I will live but fori you ; but , if I 
« depart,! will return to become, one day^' 
ft yours. I take you all to witness ; you , 
» who brought me up from my infancy, 
» who dispose ofmylife,andwho behold my 
ft tears* I sweWit by that Heaven which hears 
ft me , by that sea which I am going to pass, 
ft by the air which I breathe and which I 
« have never sullied by a falsehood. » 

As the sun dissolves and causes a rock 
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of ice to fall from the summit of the -. 
Apennines y thus the impetuous anger of 
this young man subsided at once , and was 
overcome by the voice of the object of his 
affections. His head sunk, down^i and a flood 
of tears burst from his eyes. His mother , 
mingling her tears with his^ embraced him 
without being' able to speak.. Madame de la 
Tour, distracted y said to me : ^ I cannot 
« bear this any longer, my heart is broken. \ 
« This unfortunate voyage shall never take 
« place. My dear neighbour , endeavour 
« to take my son with you. It is a week/ 
« since any of us have slept. » ^ 

I said to Paul : « My dear friend^ your 
« sister will stay. To-morrow we will speak 
« of it to the governor ; leave your family 
<i to their repose , and come and pass the 
« night at my house. It is late; it is near 
« midnight. The crosier of the south is di- 
ce rectly above the horizon. » He suffered 
himself to be led away without uttering a 
word ; and , after a restless nighty he arose 
at day break , and returned to the plan- 
tation. 



But what need is there of continuing any 
longer the recital of this history? There is 
never but one view under which humau 
life appears agreeable. Like the globe upon 
which we turn , our rapid revolution is but 
a day, and one part of that day is only 
enligthened, while the other is thrown into 

darknp&ft ^ 

« Father^ said I, finish, I beseech you, the 
a history which you have begun in a man- 
« ner so affecting. The images of happiness 
« are pleasing to us, but those of mis- 
« fortune instruct us. Tell me , I beseech 
« you, what became of the infortunate 
« Paul. » 

The first object that Paul beheld on his 
return to the plantation was Mary , who , 
mounted on a rock , was looking towards 
the open sea. As soon as he perceived her 
at a distance , he cried out to her : « Where 
« is Virginia ? » Mary turned her head 
towards her young master » and began to 
weep. Paul , distracted , and returning 
back the same way, ran to the port. He 
was then informed that Virginia had em- 
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barked at day-break ^ that the vessel had 
immediately set sail , and that it was no 
longer in sight. JHe returned to the planta- 
tion , which he crossed without speaking to 
any one. ^ 

Although this mass of rocks appears from 
behind us nearly perpendicular, the green 
platforms which divide their eminences 
are , as it were , so many stages by which 
one may arrive, by the means of some 
difficult paths, at the footof .that cone of 
sloping and inaccessible rocks called the 
Thumb. At the bottom of this rock is a teiv 
race shadedWith lofty trees ; which is so 
high and steep , that it resembles an im- 
mense forest in the air , surrounded by 
tremendous precipices. The clouds , which 
the summit of the mountain continually 
attracts around it, supply many rivulets 
which rush from so immense a height 
into the bottom of the valley , situated on 
the other side of the mountain , that from 
this elevated situation one cannot hear the 
noise of their fall. From this places ma^ 
be seen a great part of the island , wit& - 



'c destined never to see you more, fare- 
« wel , my beloved Virginia I farewell ! 
« May you live , far from me , contented 
« and happy ! » And when he beheld his 
mother and Madame de la Tour weep- 
ing , « You must now.y said he, seek some 
« other than me 'to wipe ^away your 
« tears ! » He thfTn hastened from then! 
sighing «' and pandered up and down the 
plantatioM|Ie went hastily over all those 
places which had been the most dear to 
Virginia. He said to the goats and their 
little ones which followed him bleating : 
« What do you ask of me? You will never 
« see her more who fed yon from her 
K hand. » He went to the place called the 
Repose of Virginia y and at the sight of 
the birds which fluttered around him , 
he cried out : «c Poor birds! you will no 
« longer fly before her who qherished you 
« so tenderly. » At thesighcfi Fideley who 
was running on the scent before him in 
search of her , he sighed and said : « Ah ! 
« you will never find her more. » JLt length 
he sat down on the rock , where b^ had 
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spoken to her the preceding evening ; and , 
at the sight of the ocean where he had seen 
the vessel disappear, which had carried her 
away, wept bitterly.^ 

Nevertheless we'carefolly observed all 
his steps , fearing some fatal consequences 
from the agitation of his spirits. Qis mother 
and Madame de la Tour besought him^ in t 
the most affectionate terms ^ not to aug- 
ment their sorrow by his despair. At last 
Madame de la Tour found means to calm 
him , by lavishing on him such appellations 
as were most proper to rekindle his hopes. 
She called him her son, her dear son , her ^, 
son-in-law , to whom she destined her 
daughter. She prevailed on him to enter 
into the house, and to take a little nou- 
rishment. He sat down at table with us , 
near the place where the companion of 
his infancy used to seat herself; and^ as 
if she bad still been there ^ he spoke to 
her, and offered her every thing which 
he knew was most agreeable to her; but, 
when heg[>erceived his mistake, he began 
to weep#irhe following days, he collected 



together all those things which had parti- 
culary belonged to Virginia , the last nose- 
gays she had wom^ the cocoa- shell in 
which she used to drink, and, as if these re- 
mains of his friend had*been of the highest 
Talue , he kissed them , and put them in 
his bosora^he amber exhales not a sweeter 
perfume than those things which have 
been touched by the object of our af- 
fections. lAt last , perceiving that his sor- 
row augmented that of his mother and of 
Madame de la Tour , and that the neces- 
sities of the family demanded his conti-^ 
nual labour , he began , with the assistance 
of Domingo, to repair the damages the 
garden had sustained. In a short time , 
this young man , as indifferent as a Creole 
with regard to all that passed in the world, 
begged me to teach him to read and write , 
in order that he might carry on a corres- 
pondance with Virginia. He then wished 
to be instructed in geography, in order 
to form some idea the country in which 
she was to land , and in history , that he 
might be acquainted with the manners of 



the society in which she was going to Iive.«qM» 



Thus the sentiment of love led him to 
improve himself in the knowledge of agri- 
culture, and in the art of laying out the 
most irregular grounds with taste. It is , 
doubtless, to the enjoyments which this 
ardent and restless passion promises itself , 
that men are indebted for the greatest 
part of the arts and sciences, while its 
disappointments have given rise to that 
philosphy , which teaches us to bear with 
patience every misfortune. Thus. nature, 
having made* love the general tie of all 
beings, has rendered it the first spring of 
society , and an incitement to our know- 
ledge as well as of our pleasures.jPaul did 
not find much amusement in the 'study of 
geography 9 which, instead of describing 
the nature of each country » presents us 
only with its political divisions. History, 
and more especially modem history , did 
not interest him much more. He beheld 
in it nothing but general and periodical 
misfortunes , of which he could not dis- 
cover the causes ; wars for which there 
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as no motive and no object ; dark in-> 
trigues ; nations without principle , and 
princes without humanity. He preferred 
the reading of romances, which, being 
more conversant with the sentiments and 
interests of men, sometimes presented 
him situations similar to his own. No 
book , therefore , pleased him so much as 
Telemachus , by the pictures which it 
gives us of rural life ^ and of the passions 
natural to the human heart. ^He read to 
his mother and Madame de la Tour those 
parts which affected him the most; and 
sometimes, touched by the most tender 
recollections , his voice failed him , and 
tears gushed from his eyes. He thought 
he discovered in Virginia the dignity and 
prudence of Antiope, with the misfortnes 
and tenderness oL Eucharis : but he was 
very differ^tly affected in reading onr 
present fashionable novels, filled' with li* 
centious maxims and manners; and^ when 
he understood that these books contained 
a true picture of European society , he 
feared, not without some appearance of 
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reason, lest Virginia should be corruptc 
by them ^ and should forget him. 

In reality, nearly two years had elapses 
before Madame de la Tour had heard an^ 
news either of her aunt or her daughter ; 
she had only accidentally learnt that Vir^ 
ginia had arriTcd safe in France. At last, 
she received, by a vessel bound for India , 
a packet and a letter written with Vii^- 
nia*s own hand. Notwithstanding the dis~ 
cretion with which this amiable and a£fec« 
tionate daughter had written to her mother, 
it appeared clear enough that she was very 
unhappy. This letter painted so naturally 
her situation and her character, that I re- 
membered it almost word for word. 

« My dearest and most beloved mother, 
I have already sent you several letters of 
my own writing, and, as I have received 
no answer, I am afraid that they never 
came to hand. I have better hopes of this , 
from the precautions I have taken to give 
you news of myself, and to receive some 
from you. >■ 

« I have shed many tears since our sev 



paration, I, who had scarcely ever wept 
before but at the misfortune of others. My 
aunt was very much surprised on my arrival^ 
when^ in questioning me concerning my ac- 

^'complishments, I informed her that I could 
neither read nor write. She asked me what 
then I had learnt since I was born ; and , 
when I answered her that I had been taught 
to take care of the household affairs and to 
obey your will ,^ she told me^ that I had re- 
ceived the education of a servant. The 
next day she placed me as a boarder in a 
great abbey near Paris , where I have mas- 
ters of every kind ; they teach me , among 
other things, history, geography, grammar, 
mathematics , and to ride ; but I have so 
little disposition for all , these sciences , 
that I shall not make much progress with 
these masters. I feel my weakness, and 
that I have but little capacity, as they seem 
to insinuate. Nevertheless, my aunt's kind- 
ness to me does not diminish. She gives 
me new dresses for every season , and she 
has placed two chamber-maids with me, 

..who are as well dressed as fine ladies. She 
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iias made me take the title of countess; but 
she has insisted on my renouncing my 
name of la Tour, "which was as dear to me 
as to yourself, from all you have told me • 
of the sufferings which my father has en- 
dured to marry you. In lieu of the name \ 
you haye by marriage » she has made me j 
take that of your family, which is however 
also dear to me, as it was your name while - 
single/ Seeing myself in so brilliant a si« / 
tuation, I besought her to let me send you ,, 
some assistance. Hoi/v can I repeat her ain-^* 
wer ? But you have enjoined me always to 
tell you the truth. She .answered me, then, 
that a little would be of no service 
and that, in the simple manner of 
you led , a great deal would onl ^ 
blesome. i endeavoured , at first , to send 
you some news of myself by another hand, 
not being able to write myself : but not 
having, on my arrival here, any person in 
whom I could confide, I applied myself day 
and night to learn reading and writing ^ 
God has deigned to assist me to acquire 
both in a short time.. I intrusted the ladies 




who wait upon me with the care of sen- 
ding my first letters ; but I have reason 
to belieye that they delivered them to my 
. samtJThii time I have had recourse to one 
of tHe boarders, who is my friend, and it 
is to her direction, which I have here sent 
you, that I beg you to let ml have your 
answer. My aunt has forbidden me all cor- 
respondence whatever, which might, in her 
opinion , prove an obstacle to the* great 
views she has for me. No person is allowed 
to see me at the grate*but herself, and an 
old lord, one of her friends, who has taken, 
as she tells me, a great liking to me. To 
sp^k sincerely, I have none at all for him, 
even il! I could shew a preference tov^ards 
any one.* 
^ « I live in the midst of the most affluent 
/ fortune, and cannot dispose of the smallest 
/ trifle. They say that , if I had money, it 
/ might be prejudicial to me ; even my clotlieB 
j belong to my waiting-women, who quarrel 
\ about them before I have left them ofF^n 
\ the midst of riches, I am much poorer than 
-^.\ I was whilst with you; for I have nothing 
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to gire; When I perceiTed diat the great 
accomplishments that I was to be mistress 
of did not procure me the means of doing 
the least good, I had recourse to my needle^ 
which happily, you had taught nie to make 
use of. I send you^ therefore , several pair 
of stockings of my own making, for yours- 
elf and my mamma Margaret, a cap for 
Domingo, and one of my red handkerchiefs 
for MarrLj join to this packet some ker- 
nels and^tones of the fruits which have 
been given me hevi^ , with the seeds of all 
kinds of trees, which I have collected, 
during my leisure hours, as I walked in the 
park of the convent. I h^ve also added some 
seeds of violets, daisies, butter-flowers, 
poppies, blue bells , scaoious , which I ga- 
thered in the fields. There are more beau- 
tiful flowers in the meadows of this coun- 
try than in ours; but nobody cares for 
them. I am sure that you and my mamma 
Margaret"win be more pleased withTlus bag 
of seeds than with the bag of piasters 
whicfi"WaJ tlie'c^use of our iepara^^ and 
of my t|»iTS. 9t will give me the grea 

i 



pleasure if you have, one day, the satisfac- 
tion of seeing apple— trees grow at the side 
of our plantain y and beech-trees blending 
their foliage with ^ our cocoa-trees. You 
will fancy yourself in Normandy^ which 
you love so much. 

a You have enjoined me to inform you 
of all my pleasures and of all my griefs ; 
I enjoy no pleasure while at a distance 
from you ; as for my griefs , I ^oth them 
by recollecting that I am in a situation 
where you have placed me by the will of 
Providence : but the greatest affliction I 
experience here is that no one speaks to 
me about you/ and that 'I canndt speak of 
you to any one. My waiting-women , or ra- 
ther those of my aifiit, for thty are^more hers 
than mine, tell me, whenever I wish to turn 
the conversation to objects so dear to me : 
a Recollect, young lady, that you are a 
« French woman , and that you ought to 
« forget the country of savages. » Ah! I 
could sooner forget myself than forget the 
place where I was bom, and where you 
live. It is this country whqch is to me a 
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without haying any one to whom I can ) 
impart the tender sentiments which I will "^ 
bear you till death...^ -^ 

(i My dear and most beloved mother, 
your dutiful and affectionate daughter, 

<c Virginia de la Tour. 



« I recommend to your goodness Mary 
and Domingo , who have taken so much 
care of my infancy : caress , in m jr stead , 
Fidele, who found me in the iiroods. » 

Paul was yery much astonished that Vir- 
ginia had not mentioned him at all, she who 
had not even forgotten the house-dog; but 
he knew not that, however long a woman's 
letter maybe, she never piits the sentiments 
that she holds most dear but at the end. >^ 

In a postscript, Virginia particularly re- 
commended to Paul two kinds of seed^ 
that of the violet and the scabious. She 
gave him a few instructions relative to the 
nature of these flowers, and to the spots 
which were the most proper to put th 
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<t The violet y she told him, produces a 
small flower of a deep purple which delights 
to conceal itself beneath the bushes ; but its 
agreeable perfume very, soon discovers it. » 
$he desired him to sow the seeds of it on 
the side of the fountain, at the foot of his 
cocoa- tree. « The scabious, said she, pro- 
c|uces a beautiful flower of a pale blue, 
with a black ground , spotted v^ith white. 
Tou might imagine it in mourning, and, 
for this reason, it is called the widow's 
flower. { It delights chiefly in bleak spots 
exposed to Ike winds. » She desired him to 
sow it upon the rock where she had spoken 
to him for the last time , and that , for her 
sake, he would give it the name of the 
farewell rock. 

She inclosed these seeds in a little purse, 
Ithe work of which was but simple, but 
which appeared inestimable to Patd , when 
he perceived a P and a^^ppterwoven in a 
cypher, and formed of liMir which he knew 
by its beauty was the hair of Virgjfnia. 

The letter of this a^ctionate and vir- 
tuous young person caased many tears to m 
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the whole family. Her mother answered it , 
in the name of this little society, and de- 
sired her to stay or return , according to 
her own inclination , assuring her that they 
had all of them lost their greatest happiness 
since her departure, and that, as for herself 
in particular, she was inconsolable. % 

Paul wrote her a very long letter , ij^- 
which be assured her that he would* En- 
deavour to satisfy her taste in the arran- 
gement of the garden; he would blend in it 
the plants of Europe with those of Africa , 
in the same manner as she hln intermixed 
both their names in the purse she had made 
for him. He sent her some fruits of the 
cocoa-trees of the fountain, which had now 
grown to a perfect maturity. He further 
told her that he had not added any other 
seeds of the island, in order that the desire 
of once more seeing its productions might 
determine her to come as soon as possible, 
in compliance with the ardent wishes of 
her family, and his own in particular, since 
he could not for the future enjoy any 
pleasure separated from her^*' 
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Paul sowed the European seeds with the 
greatest care , and more especially the 
violet and the scabious, the flowers of 
which seemed to bear some resemblance 
to the character, and situation of Virginia , 
by whom they had been so particularly 
recommended ; but, whether they had been 
damaged in the passage , or whether, as is 
more likely , the climate of this part of 
Africa was unfavourable to them , a very 
small number of them bore flowers, and 
never came to perfection**^ ^ 

NeverthelBR , envy, which even seeks to 
prevent human happiness , more particu- 
larly in the French colonies, spread reports 
in the island which gave Paul much unea- 
siness. The people of the vessel who 
brought Virginia's letter asserted that she 
was on the point of being married , and 
named the nobleman of the court to whom 
' she was destined ; some even said that the 
. marriage was already concluded, and that 
they had been witnesses of it. At first 
Paul paid but little attention to this news , 
brought by ^ trading vessel, which fre- 
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quently spreads false reports at those places 
where it arrive^; but, as several persons 
of the island , with an insulting pity, were 
eager to condole with him on this' event ^ 
he began to give some credit to it. Besides 
he found in some of the novels which he 
had lately read, that treachery was treated 
as an object of pleasantry; and, as he knew 
that these books contained a faithful re- 
presentation of the m/inners of Europe, 
he feared lest the daughter of Madame de 
la Tour should^^e corrupted bv them, and 
should forget her former Vgagements. 
His knowledge already rendered him un- 
happy ; and , what increased his fears , was 
that several vessels had arrived in the 
course of the year without bringing any 
intelligence of Virginia.*' 

This unfortunate young man , a prey to 
all the agitations of his heart , came fre- 
quently to see me , in order that I might 
either confirm or dispel his uneasiness , by 
my experience of the world, 

I reside, as I have already told you, at 
the distance of a league and.a half from this 



1 



place, on the banks of the little river which 
runs by the side of the Long Mountain; I 
there pass my life in solitude , without a 
wife, children or slaves. 

Next to the ilncommon happiness of 
living with a companion of a similar dis- 
position , the state of life which appears 
the least miserable is that of living alone. 
Every man who has had much cause to 
comi^lain of the world , loves solitude. It 
is also very remarkable that all those na- 
tions which have been unhappy by their 
opinions , thiHr manners or their govern- 
ment y have produced numerous classes of 
citizens entirely, devoted to solitude and 
celibacy. Such were the Egyptians in the 
decline of their, power , the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire, and such , in our days , are 
the IndianSyvUhe Chinese^, the modern 
Greeks , the Italians , and the most pa^t 
of the eastern and southern nations of 
Europe. Solitude , in some degree , makes 
man return to the happiness of nature , 
by removing him at a distance from the 



evils of society^ So many prejudice! di- 
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vide us in the midst of society , that the 
soul is in a continual agitation : it inces- 
santly revolves within itself a thousand 
confused and contradictory opinions, by 
which the members of an ambitious and 
unhappy state endeavour to oppress each 
other : but^ in solitude, the soul soon 
dispels these vain illusions which perplex 
it, forms^the true idea of itself, of na- 
ture and of its Creator. Thus the muddy 
and troubled water of a torrent which 
ravages the plains, having spread itself 
in some small bason at a dmance from its 
course , deposits a slimy sediment at the 
bottom of its bed, resumes its native 
clearness, and, becoming again trans- 
parent, reflects its own banks, with the 
verdure of the earth and the light of 
heaven. Solitude re-establishes the union 
of the powe rs of the body as well as of 
the soul. It is amongst those who live in 
solitude that we find men who extend the 
bounds of life beyond its common limits ; 
such are the Bramins in India. In a word , 
I look upon solitude as so necessary to 



the happiness , even of those who live in 
the v7orld , that it appears to me impos- 
sible to taste any durable pleasure v^hat- 
soever , or regulate one's conduct on any 
steady principle veithout forming , as it 
were , an internal solitude ; here our opi- 
nions should be generally concealed or 
seldom discovered, and those of others 
should never be permitted to enter. I do 
not however intend to say that a man 
should always live absolutely alone : he 
is connected with all human race by his 
wants ; his labours , therefore , are due to 
them ; he is also indebted to every other 
"lart of nature : but, as God has given 
lach of us organs perfectly adapted to the 
lifferent elements of the spot where we 
ive , such as feet to walk upon the earth , 
lungs to inspire the air, and eyes to receive 
the light, so that we are not a£le to em- 
ploy these powers to any other use, he has 
also reserved peculiarly to himself, who is 
the author of life , the heart , which is its 
principal organ. 'X/' 

I therefore pass my days far from man- 
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kind^ whom I wished to serve, and by whom 
I hafe beeiTpeisctuietfrXfter having tra- 



velled over a"great part of Europe , and 
some countries of America and Africa , I 
have fixed myself in this island, thinly 
peopled, allured by the mildness of its 
climate and its solitude. A cottage which 
I built in the forest at the foot of a tree, 
a little field which I cultivated with my 
own hands, a stream that flows before my 
door , are sufficient for my wants and my 
pleasures. I add to these enjoyments that of 
a few good books, which teach me to become 
a better man. They still serve to procure 
my h appi^ gss^iii Jliat woridjwhich I have 
quitted. They set before ^me the pictures 
of the passions which render its inhabi- 
tants so miserable ; and tlie comparison 
which I make of their lot and mine leads 
me to enjoy a kind of negative happiness : 
like a man escaped from shipwreck and 
thrown on a rock^ I contemplate from my 
solitude the storms which rage in the rest 
of the world. My repose is even increased 
by the dbtant noise of the tempest. Since 



men are no longer in my way , nor I in 
theirs, I hale them no more; I pity them; 
if 1 meet with any one that is unhappy , 
I endeayour to assist him by my ad\ice , 
as a passenger qn the side of a torrent 
stretches out his hand to some unfortunate, 
person who is in danger of being drowned: 
but, in general , innocence alone has been 
attentive to my voice. In vain nature calls to 
her the rest of mankind ; every one forms 
to himself an idea of her agreeable to his 
own passions. He pursues during his whole 
life this imaginary phantom by which he 
is misled , and then complains to Heaven 
of the error which he himself has con- 
ceived. Amidst a variety of unfo'rtuate men 
that I have sometimes endeavoured to 
bring back to nature, 1 have never found 
any who were not thus infatuated by their 
misfortunes. They listened to me at first 
with attention, in hope that I would 
assist them to acquire fame or fortune ; 
but, when they perceived that I was only 
desirous to shew th^m how they might give 
up such pursuits, they looked upon me 
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as a wretched beings unwilling to aspire 
after their empty happiness. They cen- 
sured my solitary mode of life , and pre- 
tended that they alone were useful to man- 
kind, and eagerly endeavoured to draw 
me into their vortex. But although I con- 
verse with every body, I do not give 
myself up to any. I often find in my own 
breast matter of instruction to myself. I 
rewiew , in my present tranquillity , the 
anxious pursuits of my past life, on which 
I placed so high a value ; such as pro- 
tection , fortune ^ reputation , pleasure Ad 
opinions, that are every where contrary 
to each other. I compare the viariety of men 
whom I have seen eagerly disputing for 
these chimeras, and who are now more , 
I compare them, I say , to the waves of 
my river, which break into foafm Against the 
rocks that form its bed*, ^and disappear to 
return no more. I suffer myself to glide in 
peace down the stream of time to the ocean 
of futurity, which has no bounds; and^by 
the contemplation of the present harmony 
of nattuie^^ { raise *my mind towards its 



' black ; some of them suspend themselves 
from the trees by their tails , and balance 
themselves in the air; others leap from 
branch to branch , bearing their little ones 
^ in their arms. The murderous gun has 
■^ / never affrighted these peaceful children of 
\\ nature. Nothing is heard but sounds of 
' . joy, and the v^arblings and musick of some 
birds of the southern hemisphere ^ whicJi 
are repeated at a distance by the echoes of 
these forests. The river which runs foaming 
over a bed of rocks and through the trees , 
reflects here and there , upon its limpid 
waters, venerable masses of shade and 
verdure , as well as the sports of their 
happy inhabitants : about a thousand 
paces from this place , it precipitates 
itself over different parts of the rock , and 
forms in its fall a complete sheet of water 
smooth as crystal , which is broken at the 
end in foaming surges. A. thousand cou- 
fused noises issue from these tumultuous 
waters , which conveyed by the wind into 
the forest, sometimes disperse at a distance, 
at other times unite all together, and send 
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forth a deep sound like the bells of ^ cathe- 
dral. The air, continually renewed by the 
motion of the waters , give to the banks of 
this river a verdure and a coolness , not- 
withstanding the summer heats, which are 
seldom to be found in this island , even on 
the summit of the mountainsv'^ 

At some distance from this place is a 
rock placed far enough from the cascade 
to prevent one's being stunned by the noise 
of its waters, and yet sufficiently near to 
let one enjoy their view, their coolness 
and their murmur. Madame de la Tour , 
Margaret, Virginia , Paul and myself, 
sometimes used to go, during the excessive 
heats , to dine under the shadow of this 
rock. As Virginia. l^d the good of others 
in viewfiven in her most ordinaryactiafis^* 
she' never"CSt any" fruit without putting 
the seed or kernel into the ground : « They 
« will produce trees , saidjhe^v. w^ic^ 
« may afford fruit to some traveller, or, at 
« least fw' some bird. » One day, after 
having eafeh^a 'papaw-fruit at the foot o^ 
ibis rock , she put the seeds <ff it iWo the 
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ground. Shortly after, several papaw-trees 
sprung there, among which there was a 
female one, that is to say, one which 
bears fruitA This tree was yet but little 
above the grounti at the time of Virginia's 
departure ; but , as it is of a quick growth^ 
in three years it was twenty feet high ^ 
and the upper part of its trunk was sur- 
rounded with many clusters of ripe fruit. 
Paul , wandering by chance to this place , 
was overjoyed at beholding that this lofty 
tree had arisen from a small seed which 
he had seen planted by his friefi^cT; and , 
at the same time, he was seized with a 
deep melancholy at this mark of her long 
absence. The objects which we see daily 
^ do not make us attend to the rapidity of 
life : they decline with us by an insensible 
decay ; but those we behold again on a 
sudden , after we have for some years lost 
sight of them , remind us of that swifhiess 
with which the stream of our days glides 
away. '/Paul was as much surprised and 
affected at the sight of this papaw - tree , 
loaded witH^fruit , as is a traveller , after 
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a loDg absence from his own country ^ at 
not finding his contemporaries , but their 
children , whom he had left at the breast^ 
become themselves fathers of families. Paul , 
sometimes, wanted to cut down the tree, as 
it too sensibly reminded him of the length 
of time which had elapsed since Virginia's 
departure : sometinies , considering it as a 
monument of her benevolence , he kissed 
its trunk, and addressed it in words full 
of affection and regret. O tree whose pro- 
duce still exists in our forests, I myself 
have beheld you with more emotion and 
venei'ation, than the triumphal arches of 
the Romans! May nature , which continually 
destroys the monuments of the ambition 
of kings , multiply in our woods those # 
of the benevolence of a poor young wo- 
man! 

It was at the foot of this papaw-tree 
that I was certain of meeting Paul , when- 
ever he came into my neighbourhood. 
One day , when I found him there over- 
whelmed with melancholy, I entered into a 
conversation withhim^ which lam going to 
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relate to you, if I do not become too te- 
dious by my long digressions , which are 
excusable on account of my age and the 
remembi^ance of my last friendly inter- 
course. I will relate it to you in the form 
of a dialogue, in order that you may judge 
of the natural good sense of this young 
man ; and it will be easy for you to dis- 
tinguish the speakers by the sense of his 
questions and of my answei^s. He said 
to me : 

ft I am very uneasy. Mademoiselle de la 
'c Tour has now been gone three years and 
« a half, and we have had no news from 
<i her for a year and a half. She is rich , 
a and I am poor : she has forgotten me. 
^ a I have a great mind to embark in some 
« vessel ; I will go to France; I will serve the 
« king, make a fortune, and them Made- 
« rooiselle de la Tour's aunt will give her 
<( me in marriage, when I shall have become 
« a great lord. » 

OLD MAlf. 

« Ah ! my friend, have you not told me 
« you are not of a noble birth ? » 
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PAUii. 

a My raotber has told me so ; as for 
« myself, t know not what a noble birth is, 
« I never percciTcd that I wanted it more 
<t than another^ or that others seemed to 
« be of a better birth than myself. 

OLD Milt. 

* « The want of a noble birth shuts out 
« all access to great employments in France. 
« Nay, what is still more, you cannot even 
c( be admittted into any distinguished 
« society. 

PAUL. 

« You have frequently told me thalt one 
<t of the principal causes of the grandeur 
« of France was that the lowest subject 
tt might there aspire to every employment, 
« and jotL have instanced \o m6 several 

celebrated men who, though born in in- 
« ferior states , have done honour to their 
« native country. You want, then, to damp 
« my courage? » 

OLD MAN. 

« No , my son , I will by no means dis- 



« 



« 



« 



« courage you. I told you the trulh with 
« regard to former times ; but things are 
K ^ery much changed at present^ y^enality 
< is beconve general in France , every ad- 
« yAtageous distinction is now the patri- 
<c mony of a small niimber of families , or 
« the possession of some particular bodies of 
men. The king is a sun whom great and 
certain bodies surround^ as it were, like 
« clouds ; so that it is ahnpst impossible 
« that one of his rays ^onld All on you. 
<c Formerly, Hinder an administration less 
c( complicated, such surprising promotions 
« have been seen. Then , talents and supe- 
« rior merit displayed themselves from 
<t every part , Hke newly- enltivate^ lands , 
« which produce in all their strength of ve- 
« getation. But great kings, who know how 
(t to distinguish men and to make a proper 
« choice of them , are very uncommon. The 
« greater number jcopnmonly give .them- 
« selves entirely up. to the impnlse of the 
« great , and of these bodies of men who 
<c surround them. 
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B A U L. 

« But, perhaps , I shall find among these 
« great men a protector. c ^<^ 

OLD MAN. -^ i 

<i To be protected by the great, one mus**:^^^ 
« either serve their ambition or their plea- j 
« sures. You will never succeed, as you / 
<i are not of noble birth , and are besides | 
a honest. . ^ 

« But I win perform such heroic actions; \ 
(( I will be so faithful in keeping my word , J 
« so exact in all my duties , so zealous and / 
« constant in my friendships, that I shall de- / 
(c serve to be adopted by some great man , i 
'( as I have seen practised. in the ancient « 
<( histories which you have made me read. 

OLD MAN. 

« Ah my friend! amongst the Greeks and 
« Romans, even in their 'decline , the great 
<i held virtue in respect ; but we have bad 
ff a multitude of men famous in every kind 
« of excellence ^ who have arisen from the 
r( lowest of the people ; and I do not recol- 
H lect any one that was ever adopted by a 



« great family; were it not for our kings , 
« virtue would be for ever condemned in 
<( France to remain amoiig the low^r or- 
« ders of society. Kings , as I have before 
« told joviy sometimes bonour it, wben they 
« perceive it ; but , at presefat , tke. distinc- 
ti tions which were reserved for it are only 
« granted to ri^es..ju 5- 

pavl; 
«c If I should be deprived of the= support 
« of some great protector, I will endeavour 
a to please some particular body of ilien. I 
<( will entirely adopt theiir principles and 
ft opihions, and byrUiat ihcana make inyself 
« beloved. . . ^ 

OLD KAH. 

« Ton will then be like the rest of nlank- 
« ind ; you will sacrifice your conscience to 
<t obtain riches; 

PAUL 

« Oh no I I "^ill never seek tony thing 
« but the truth. 

OLD xiv. 

<c Instead of making yourself beloved , 
« you may very probably make yourself 
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»> fulfil your duty in the state in iirhich Pro- 
« vidence bas placed you; rejoice a,t your 
<c destiny, wliich permits ^a to enjoy a 
« clear conscience, and does not oblige you, 
^ « like the great , to place your happiness in 
V v« the opinion of the multitude, nor, like 
v. « the poor, to crouch to the great, to obtain 
I a subsistence. The country and the posi- 
Ac tion in which you are enable ypu to pro- 
' <(■ cure yourself a subsistence, -vritbout being 
„ i « obliged to deceire , to flatter, or debase 
s' 1 « yourself as those generally do who seek 
^ [ «( their fortune in Europe ; yon are' in a 
^ \*t country where your state of life does not 
.^ ^ 4 forbid you the exercise of any virtue; 
'« where you may, without danjger, be good, 
1 9 true, sincere, wise, patient, temperate, 
' « chaste , kind , religiolte , without fearing 
« that any ridicule should stilly those vir- 
/ « tues which now begin to disooTer them- 
c selves. Heaven has granted jou fireedom^ 
« health , a good conscience and many 
« friends : the kings whose favour you are 
« ambitious to obtain are not equally 
« happy. 
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' PXUL. 

u But alas! I am depriyed of Virginia; 
» without lier,'I have nothing ; with her, I 
«c possess every thing. In her i^lone I place 
« my nobility, my glory, and- my wealth. 
« But since her relation wishes to give her 
(I in marriage to some person of a< great 
« name , by study and by books one may 
<c become wise and celebrated ; I will im- 
<i mediately then apply mysdl to study ; 
a I will acquire luiowiedge; I will serve 
« my country usefully, by my italents, pre- 
serving at the same time my integrity and 
independence; I shall become famous, 
«( and my reputation will belong only to 
« myself. 

OLD XAV. 

n Talents, my aon, are still more uncom- 
M mon than birth or riches, and, doubtless, 
tt are much greater advantages, since not- 
« hing can deprive us of them, and as they, 
« every where, conciliate public esteem. 
« But they cost dear : they are acquired 
<c only by hardships of every kind , by an 
a exquisite sensibility which renders us 

i4 
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<i completely miserable in our minds , and 
« exposes us to the persecutions of our 
(c cotttenpor^ries. In Frandeythj^ cpims^or 
« does not enyy the glory of thfs tialdiiery 
« nor the soldier that of the •eanan; but 
« «Tery one will oppote jroor id^Mtoement, 
« because cTery one pi^es hinnelf on being 
« a man of mt. But you tttll na that you 
« will render yourself useful to mankind^ 
t but he who makes the earth produce an 
a additional fhee£of wheat .nsndeia. them 
« far grea[ter sendee than he whoi presents 
a them Tfith a bdok. 

' - • 9AUL4. - 

Ah ! she whot planted this papaw-tree 
made a more useful and a more agreeable 
c( present to the inhabitants of this forest , 
« than if she bad given them a library. » 
And, at the same time , be threw his affms 
ronnd the tree , and embraced il with 
transport.^ 

oLn XAir.. . > 
« The best of all books ^ that .wbich en- 
«r joins nothing but eqfudity, friendship, 
<t humanity and concord , the gospel itself 
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<i has served £it niany ages a pretext for 
a the Europeans to exercise etery species 
« of oppressioti ; What public as well as 
« private tyranny arfe still etercised upon 
(c the eartli ih its liame ! After such Aa ins- 
« tance, trho cad flatter himself tb bli^eime 
» Useful to itilmkiiid, by instnleting th^m 
<i by booU? iiecdIlect'What hks b«<S]^ the 
<t fate df the ^at^st part of tbbse philo- 
« sopheH 'v^ho hare taught meh wisdom. 
« Honier , who has embellished it by such 
n Sublime poetry, begged hi^ bread all his 
« life. Socrates, who ga^e the Athenians 
« such pleasing instruction of morality , 
both in his conversation and his matiners, 
was cohdeiiined juridically to be poi- 
soned. THcf ttlbfitiie Plato » his disciple^ 
was given up to slavery by th* order of 
« that very prince who protected Mm ; and> 
« befdre their time , Pythagoras , who ex- 
<i tended hh humanity even to the brnte 
« creation, was burnt alive by the Ci^oto- 
« nians. But why mention these alone ? The 
« greatest part even of these illustrious 
» names are handed down to its , disfigured' 
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« by some satirical traits that serve to cha- 
«t racterize them , the ingratitude of man- 
f kind taking a particular pleasure to di&- 
i tiv^nish them in this manaer ; and if, in 
«\thi8 multitude , the glory of some indiiri- 
« duals hi^s been transmitted pure and 
« unspotted to our times, the reason is, 
a that such illustrious men lived far from 
« the society of their contemporaries : like 
« thos^ statues which are brought entire 
« from the plains of Greece and Italy, Mid 
« which , having been buried in, the bosom 
« of the earth , have escaped the frury of the 
<t barbarians. 

« You see, then, that to acquire the dan- 
« ig^rous reputation of literary merit , one 
<i must possess great virtue , and be ready 
« even to sacrifice one's life. Besides, do 
« you imagine that in France this glory in- 
« terests the rich ? They pay .little t^ard 
« to men of letters, to whom laaming nei* 
« ther secures any dignity in the state, nor 
f « power, nor even an entrance at court. In 
I « this age, indifferent to every thing except 
« riches and pleasure, persecution is little 
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<v heard of; but learning jind virtue lead to 
,« no distinction, since every thing in tlie 
« state is to be obtained bj money. For- 
te merly they found a certain recompense 
« in the different dignities of the cburch , 
c( the law and the administration ; at pre- 
<i sent they are useful merely to those who 
(( write books. But this advantage, little es- 
fc f:eemed by those engaged in worldly pur- 
« suits y is however worthy its heavenly ori- 
« gin. These very books particularly cou- 
rt tribute to dignify vijftue in obscurity, 
« comfort the unhappy, enlighten different 
<c nations, and speak trutb even to kings. 
« This, without doubt, is the most awful 
« commission with wbich Heaven can hon- 
c( our /a mortal while out earth. Where is 
«( th^ man who does not find a conscious 

tisfaction in himself against the injus- 
« ijice or contempt of those who are the 

ispensers of riches , when he thinks that 
« llis writings will pass from age to age , 
« fvom nation to nation , and serve as a 

rrier against error and tyranny; and 
' tdat , from the midst of that obscurity 



«t*in which he has lived, such glory shall 
« arise 9 as will efface that of the greater 
a tkVseESofsi of monarchs, whose monu- 
« ineiitis perish in obliTion , in spite of 
« Uie flatterers who raised and celebrated 
« fhem? 

<c Ah ! I should wish for this glory only 
« to confer it on Virginia, and to render 
« her- dear to the whole world : bat you, 
« who have so nmch knowledge y'teH me if 
« we shall erer be married ? I should wish 
« to be learned , to be at least able to pene- 
« trale into fntniity. 



1 1 

9LD MAN. . \ 



« Siy son, wlM%^buld wish to liVtJi^ if he 
« were ac<qtLaint^ with the fhtore ? A iliiglc 
<c misfortune which is foreseen giret v| so 
« much useless anxiety ! the {ihMpedt of 
irsome ihevitable misfortiii»e"Wiyold (^~ 
^^YAWkii all the days which slMdd pir^de 
« it. We ought note toiuiilt^toodetp'y 
« into what surroun iU ; i&d , Aat 

« has endoif^d us w n ^ e 
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'( oar wants, gave us tkose wants to put 
« bounds to our reflections. ^4^- 

PAUL. 

« With money , as you tell me , one can 
c( acquire in Europe both dignity and 
(( honours. I will go and make my fortune 
« at Bengal in order to inarry Yiigima at 
a Paris. I will embark immediately. 

OLD MA IT. 

« How ! would you desert Virginia's 
« mother as well as yours ? 

« You yotirself have advised me to go 
'( to India. 

OLD MAN. 

« Virginia was then here. But you are 
« now the only support of her mother and 
« your own. 

PAUL. 

« Virginia will assist them by means of 
« her wealthy relation. 

OLD MAir. 

« The rich seldom assist any but such 
« as may reflect honour on them in the 
« world. Th^y have relations far more to 
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« be pitied than Madame de la Tour, "vrho, 
« for want of being relieved by tbem , 
« sacrifice their liberty to obtain a sub- 
V sistence, and pass their lives shut up in 
< a convient. 

PAUL. 

a What a country, is Europe ! Ah ! Vir- 

^a ginia must return here. What need had 

, v« she of a rich relation ? She was so con- 

k !.« tented in these cottages , so beautiful 

/^«!i and so well dressed with a red hand- 

^ « kerchief, or a wreath of flowers round 

a her head! Return, Virginia ; leave your 

palaces and your grandeur. Return to 

these rocks,to the shade of these woods and 

c« of our cocoa-trees. Alas ! you are, perhaps, 

« at this time unhappy.... » And he began 

to weep. « My father ! conceal nothing from 

« me : if you cannot tell me whether I shall 

« marry Virginia, at least inform me if 

« she still loves me , amidst those great 

« lords who speak to the king, and to go 

« see her. 

OLD MAN. 

K Yes , my friend , I am sure she loves 



\ 
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« you , for several reasons ; but , above 
« all, because sbe is virtuous. » At these 
words y he threw himself upon my neck , 
transported with joy. 

PAUL. 

« But do you think the women of Eu- 
« rope as false as they are represented in 
<c comedies , and the books which youliave 
« lent me ? 

OLD MAN. 

«The women are false in every country 
<k where the men are tyrants. Violence every 
ft where produces cunningf. 

PAUL. 

« How is it possible to tyrannise over 
*c women ? 

OLD MAN. 

« By marrying them vdthout consulting 
d their inclinations, by uniting a young 
a girl to an old man , a woman 6f sensibi- 
(( lity to one who has none. 

PAUL. 

« But why does one not unite toge- 
<t ther in marriage such persons as suit 
<t each other , the young with the you: , 



« and lovers with those by whom they are 
« loved? 

OLD MAN. 

n Because the generality of yofntig people 
«c in France have not k sufficient fortune to 
« permit them to marrjr^ ^d itii only ts they 
« become older that th^'grow tich. While 
« yoiing, they ciSfitapt ihe -wbres df others ; 
<c when old, they cannot fix the affections 
« of their own. The haVe deceived others , 
f< while yotmg; thejr ar^ debiliirfea ik th^ir 
« turn , when old : it is a r^tr&tiiibh of 
« that universal justice wliich gdverns the 
<t .world. One excess always counter- ba- 
ft lances another. Thus, the greatest part of 
« the inhabitans of Europe spend their 
(c lives in this, double species of licentious- 
ft ness , and this licentiousness ihcreaftes 
« in a society in proportidn as riches are 
« accumulated in a smaller number of 
« hands. The state resembles A gaitden 
ft where small trees cannot thrive , if they 
« are over-shaded by more lofty ones ; 
ft but there is this material difference, that 
« the beauty of a garden may arise from a 
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<( few great trees , and that the prosperity 
« of a state always depends on the mul- 
« titude and eqnali(y of its subjects, and 
« not on a siiiaU niimber of rich inha- 
« bitants. ^.„,„j 

PAUL. 

% But where is the necessity of being rich 
« to be able to marry ? 

OLD 11 A K. 

» In order to pass on^ life in plenty 
< and indolence. 

PAUL. 

« And why does one not work ? For 
« my ^ part, I am very well satisfied to 
« work. 

OIiD MAIT. 

c< Becaiise, in Europe, the labour of the 
<i hands is deemed dishonourable. They call 
« it mechanical. Even the" labour employed 
(( in tilling the earth is the most despised 
<t of any. An artist is more esteemed than 
a a peasant. 

PAtJL. 

a How! is that art which affords sus^ 



« tenance to man despised in Europe? I 
(( cannot comprehend you. 

OLD MAir. 

« Alts ! it is impossible for a man edu- 
« cated in the simplicity of nature^ to com- 
ff prebend the depravity of sodety. 0|ie can 
« form a clear idea of regularity, but not 
« of irregularity. Beauty^ Tirtne and bap- 
« piness have tbeir proportions; difformity, 
« vice and misery baye none. 

PAUL. ■ 

. . . I • 

« The rich, then, are truly happy! They 
cf find no obstacles in any of tbeir enter- 
« prises , and they may procure a variety 
« of pleasures to tl^ose they lore. 

OLD XAff. 

a They are in general cloyed by all these 
(t pleasures, for this reason only because 
« they are obtained without any difficulty. 
u Haye you not experienced that the plea* 
« sure of repose is procured by fiitigue ; 
« that of eating, by hunger; that of drink- 
« ing , by thirst ? But that of loving and of 
a being beloved is only to be acquired by 
«( much self- denial and many sacrifices^ 



<( 
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Riches deprive even the possessors of 
them of all these pleasures , by anticipa- 
ting all their wants. Consider farther that 
« disgust -which results from satiety, that 
<( pride which is the effect of opulence^ and 
» is more hurt by the least privation than 
(( flattered even by the greatest enjoyments. 
f( The fragrance of a thousand roses pleases 
« but a moment; but the pain caused only 
« by one of their thorns lasts a long time. 
» A single misfortune in thie midst of the 
( pleasures of the wealthy ^ is to them a 
« thorn in the midst of flowers. On the 
« contrary, to the poor, a pleasure in the 
« midst of their misfortunes is a flower in 
« the midst of thorns. They taste the enjoy- 
(i ment arising frotn it with greater satis- 
c faction. Every effect is increased by its 
f contrast. Nature has balanced every 
« thing. Which state, every circumstance 
'( considered, do you think preferable, to 
<( have almost nothing to hope for, and 
« every thing to fear; or almost nothing to 
« fear, and every thing to hope for ? The 
•< first is the situation of the rich; the lat- 

i5 



« ter that of the poor. But both these 
'( extremes are equally difficult for man to 
<t snpporty whose happiness consist^ in me- 
« diomty and Tirtue. 

PAUt. 

« Tyhat do you mefn by virtue? 

QLD w AH. 

(c My son^ to yoii^ who snj^ort your pa- ' 
«c rents by yoiu\ li^our , it is unnecassary 
« to be defined. Yirtve is fin effort made o|l 
« ourselves fop the good o( qther, with the 
« inta^tipn of pleasing Gpd alone* 

« Ah 1 how vittuppa then is Tirgima! It 
« was virtue that made bf r wish %o become 
« rich y in ord^ tp. - be be neficient. It was 
(t yirtiie that induced b^r to quit this is- 
« land : virtue will bring her back again. » 
The idea of her approaching return fired 
the imagination of this joung maiu ^obA all 
his uneasiness vanished. Se imfgined that 
^Vtfginia had not written b«cauae she was 
on the point of returuing. So little time waa 
necessary to sail froni Europe with a feir 
wind! Be then enomeimted those vessels 
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which had made this passage of four thou- 
sand five hundred leagues in less than three 
months : the vessel in which she was em- 
barked might not be longer than two. Ship- 
builders were at present so skilful , and 
sailors so expert ! He mentioned the arran- 
gements he was goilig to make for her re- 
ception ; the new apartmetit he was §}bSng 
to build; the pleasure, and surpHse h^ 
should cause heir every day, when she be- 
came his wif(^ ; his wife ! . . . . that idea 
transported him. a At leasts my father, 
« said he , yoii shall do nothing but for 
« your amusement. Virginia being rich , we 
(( shall have a sufficient number of negroes 
« to ^labour for you. Tou shall be always 
a with nsy without any other care than 
<( that of amusing atid pleasing yourself; >» 
and , unable to contain himself, he went 
directly to communic2tte to his famUy the 
joy with which he was transported. 

In a short time excessive fear succeeded 
to the most lively hope. Violent passions 
always throw the soul into opposite ex- 
tremes. The next day, Paul returned to see 



me : « Virginia does not write to me : if she 
« had left £urope, she would have informed 
(c me of her departure. Ahl the reports 
« which they circulate concerning her are 
< hut too well founded. Her aunt has mar- 
« ried her to some great lord. The l6Te of 
« riches has undone her, as it has so many 
« others. In those hooks which so truly 
<t describe women ,, virtue is but a subject 
« of romance. Had Virginia been virtuous , 
«c she w;ould not have deserted her own 
« mother and me; and while I pass my life 
« in thinking of her, she forgets me. I am 
« distressed, and she is diverting herself. 
« Ah I that thought drives me to distraction. 

I 

« Ail labour is disagreeable to me , every 
« society irksome to me. Would to bod 
(c that war were declared in India ! I would 
<c go there and die. » 

a My son , replied I, the courage which 
d impels us to seek death is but. the cou- 
« rage of a moment. It is frequi^utly excited 
«( by the empty applauses of men. There is 
« a species of courage more necessary and 
a more uncommon^ which enables us to 
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« support each day , without any witness , 
(c and without applause, the disappoint- 
« ments of life : I mean patience. It de- 
« pends not upon the opinion of others, or 
« the impulse of our own passions, but 
« upon the will of God. Patience is the cou- 
« rage of virtue. » 

«c Ah ! cried he , I am , then , without vir- 
« tue ! Every thing overpowers me , and 
« drives me to despair. » « A virtue, re- 
<( sumed I , always uniform , constant and 
<i invariable, fails not to the lot of man. In 
( the midst of so raiany agitating passions , 
n our reason becomes disordered and ob- 
•< scured ; but the light by whiqh we may 
( rekindle its flame is learning. 

tt Learning, my son, is an assistance from 
«. Heaven. It is a ray of that wisdom which 
« governs the universe, and .which man, 
« inspired by a celestial power, has been 
« able to draw down upon the earth; like 
« rays of the sun, it dispenses light, cheer- 
« fulness and warmth ; it is a celestial 
'■ flame ; like fire , it makes all nature sub- 
' servient to our use. By its assistance we 



« Doubtless, replied I, there is no friend 
a so agreeable as a mistress by whom one 
« is loved. Besides , there is in woman a 
« lireliness and gaiety whic^ dissipate the 
« melancholy of man. Her charms dispel 
« the dark phantoms of his imagination. 
« Upon her face are displayed the most en- 
« gaging charms and the most inyiting con- 
« fidence. What joy is not felt more strongly 
« by her partaking it? What frowns. are not 
r< smoothed by her smiles ? What anger can 
« resist her tears ? Virginia will return more 
<( instructed than you. She will be much 
<(. surprised at not finding the damages of 
(c the garden perfectly repaired ; she who 
ft thinks only of embellishing it , notwith- 
« standing the persecutions of her relation, 
ft and the distance she is from her. mother 
« and you ! » 

The idea of the approaching return of 
Virginia reanimated Paul's coprage , and 
induced him again to resume his rural oc- 
cupations! happy in jthe midst of his trou- 
bles to propose an end to his labours 
which flattered his passions. 
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One morning, at day-break, on ihe 24111 
of december 1752 , Paul , upon getting u|), 
perceived a white flag hoisted on the mqun- 
tain of Discovery, This flag was a signal 
that a vessel was descried at sea. Paul has- 
tened to the town , in order to k»o,w if it 
brought any news of Virginia. He remained 
there till the return of the pilot of the har- 
bour, who had gone , according to custom , 
to visit the ship. The pilot did not return 
till evening. He informed the governor that 
the vessel was the Saint-Gerandof 700 tons, 
4:ommanded by a captain named Aubin; 
that the ship was at four leagues distance 
out at sea, and that it would anchor at 
Port-Louis the next day in the afternoon , 
if the wind should prove favourable. At 
that tune there was a perfect calm. The 
pilot, then, delivered to the governor the 
letters which the vessel had brought from 
France. There was one for Madame de la 
Tour in Virginia's hand-writing. Paul im- 
mediately seized it, liissed it with trans- 
port, placed it in his bosom , and hastened 
to the plantation. As soon as he could per- 



ceive, from a distance, the family who ex- 
pected his return upon \\\t farewell rock , 
he waved the letter in the air, without 
being abl6 to speak; and the whole family 
instantly assembled at Madame de la Tour's, 
to hear rt read. Virginia informed her mo- 
ther that she had suffered much ill treatment 
from her aunt, who, after having pressed 
her to marry contrary to her inclination , 
had afterwards disinherited her, and at 
length sent iUer back at a season that she 
could not arrive at the Isle of France be- 
fore the time of the hurricanes ; that she 
had in vain endeavoured to soften her 
aunt, by representing to her what she owed 
to her mother, and to the habits cbntracted 
in early years ; but that she had been trea- 
ted as a weak girl , whose head was turned 
by reading romances ; that she was at pre- 
sent only sensible of the happiness of again 
seeing and embracing her dear family; and 
that she would have satisfied her ardent 
desire that very day, if ,the captain would 
have permitted her to embark in the pilot's 
boat ; but that he had opposed her going ^ 
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on account of their distance from she shore, 
and of a heavy swell which appeared in the 
open sea , notwithstanding the caiipness of 
the wind, -v^ 

This letter was scarcely read , when thie 
whole family, transported with joy, ex- 
claimed : « Virginia is arrived ! h and mis- 
tresses and servants all embraced each 
other. Madame de la Tour said to Paul : 
« Son, go and inform our neighbour of 
Virginia's arrival. » Domingo immediately 
lighted a torch ; and he and Paul proceeded 
to my plantation. 

It was about ten at night. I. had just 
extinguished my lamp , and retired to 
rest, when I perceived through thfe pa- 
lisades of my cottage a light in the woods. 
Shortly after, I heard Paul's voice calling 
me. I arose, and had scarcely dressed 
myself, when Paul, distracted with joy, 
and quite out of breath , threw himself on 
my neck , saying : « Come along , come 
along ; Virginia is arrived ! Let us hasten to 
the port, the vessel will anchor there at 
day-break, h 



We immediately set out. As we were 
crossing the woods of the Long Mountain , 
and were on the road which leads from the 
Shaddock - Grove to the harbour , I heard 
some one walking behind us. It was a 
negro who was advancing vnth haste 
towards us. As soon as he had overtaken 
us , I asked him whence he came , and 
where he was going in such a hurry. He 
answered : « I come from the district of 
« the island called Golden Dust : I am 
« sent to thfe port , to inform the governor 
t( that a ship from France has cast anchor 
* near the isle of Amber , and fires guns 
n of distress , to obtain assistiance ; for 
« the sea is very stormy. » Having thus 
spoken, he continued his route without 
delay. 

I then said to Paul : <t Let us go towards 
« the district of Gold Dust, to meet Vir- 
« ginia ; it is but three leagues from hence. » 
We therefore directed our steps towards 
the northern part of the island. The heat 
was suffocating. The moon was risen ; 
we perceived three large black circles 
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•around it. A dreadful darkness covered the 
sky. One could distinguish, by the frequent-^ 
flashes of lightning , a long range of thick 
dark, clouds , very low , and heaped to- 
gether over the middle of the island , after 
having come ^om the sea with great rapi- 
dity , although one could not feel a breath 
of wind upon the land. As we went along, we 
thought w« heard the thunder beginning to 
roll; buthaving listened more attentively, we 
found that it was the noise of the cannon 
repeated by the echoes. This distant sound , 
joined to the stormy aspect of the sky , 
made me shudder. I could not doubt that 
they were the signals of distress of some 
vessel in danger. Half an hour after , yrt 
no longer heard the firing , and this si- 
lence appeared to me still more dread- 
ful than the dismal noise which had pre- 
ceded. 

We hastened on , without speaking , or 
daring to communicate our apprehensions 
to each other.Towards midnight we arrived, 
very much heated , on the sea-shore in the 
district of Golden Dust. The waves bro^e 

16 



against it with a dreadful noise. They co- 
vered the rocks and the beach with foam 
of a dazzling white, and glittering like 
sparks of fire. Notwithstanding the dark> 
ness , we distinguished by their electrical 
light the canoes of the fishermen which 
were drawn at a great distance upon the 
sand. 

A little beyond , we beheld at the en- 
trance of a wood a fire, around which 
several inhabitanfs were assembled. We 
went thither , in order to take some repose 
till the return of day. While we were seated 
near the fire , one of the inhabitants told 
us that , in the afternoon , he had seen a 
vessel in open sea which was driven 
towards the island by the ^rrents; that 
the night had hid it from his sight ; that , 
two hours after sun - set , he had heard the 
firing of cannon as signals of distress ; but 
l^t the sea was so rough that they did 
not dare to send out any boat; that , 
shortly after , he thought he perceived its 
lanterns lighted up , and therefore feared 
that, having cotne so near the shore, it 
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had passed betiveen the land and the little 
island of Amber, i&istakmg it for the 
point of Discovery , near which vessels 
sail in order to gain Port-Louis : if that 
were the case , which however he was not 
certain of, the vessel would be in the 
most imminent danger. Another inhabitant 
resumed then the discourse , and told us 
he had frequently crossed the channel 
which separates the isle of Amber from the 
shore; that he had sounded it; that the 
holding and the anchorage were perfectly 
good, and that the ship would be in as 
great security as in the best harbour : « 1 
<r would put all my fortune on board , ad> 
« dedhe, and sleep with as much trancfuillity 
« as on shor^ » A third person s^id it was 
impossible for the ship to enter into that 
channel, which was scarcely navigable for 
the smallest vessel. He assured us he had 
seen it anchor below the isle of Amber, 
in such a manner that if the wind grew 
high in the mornings it would be able , 
either to put out to sea, or gain the 
harbour. Different opinions were slarled 



by others. While they disputed together, 
as is the custom of the indolent Creoles ^ 
Paul and I observed a profound silence. 
We remained there till the beginning of 
day- break ; but the sky , not being clear 
enough to enable us to distinguish any 
objects at sea, which was, besides, covered 
with a fog, we had but a slight glimpse of 
a dark cloud , which , we were told , was / 
the isle of Amber ^ at the distance of a 
quarter of a league from the shore. We 
could perceive by this gloomy light no- 
thing but the point of land where we stood, 
and the peaks of a few mountains, in the 
interior part of the island, which appeared 
from time to time in the midst of the clouds 
which surrounded them* 

About seven o'clock in the morning, we 
heard the beat of drums in the woods, and 
soon after Monsieur de la Bourdonnaye , 
the governor , arrived on horseback , fol- 
lowed by a detachment of soldiers armed 
with muskets, and a considerable number 
of planters and negroes. He ranged his 
soldiers on the shore > and ordered, them 
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lo make a general discharge. They had 
scarcely fired , when we perceived a light 
glimmering on the sea , which was almost 
instantly followed by the i*eport of a gun. 
We judged that ihe ship was not a great 
distance from us, and ran to that side 
whence we ha.d perceived the signal. We 
at length descried through the fog the / 
hulk and the yards of a large vessel. We 
were so near it that, notwithstanding the 
noise of the waves , we heard the whistle 
of the boatswain who commanded at the 
helm, and the shouts of the sailors who 
cried three times long live the king; which 
is the cry of the French in extreme danger-^ 
as well as in great rejoicings; as if , in | \ 
the midst of danger, they cal led their prince | '/ 
to their assistance , and wished to testifiy | 
their readiness to die for him. '-— ^ 

As soon as the Saint- Gerand perceived 
that we were near enough to assist her, she 
never ceased firing every three minutes. 
Monsieur de la Bourdonnaye caused great 
fires to he lighted at certain distances on 
the beach, and sent to all the planters in 



the neighbourhood to seek provisions , 
planks, cables and empty barrels. We 
shortly after perceived a great nimber of 
people arrive , accompanied by tlurir ne- 
groes loaded with provisions and rigging , 
who came from the plantations of Golden 
Dust , from the district of Flacque , and 
from the river of the RampaBfe. O&e of the 
oldest of these planters approached tho 
governor, and said to him : « We have 
« heard , during the whoLe night , deep 
« noises in the mountain : in the woods , 
« the leaves of the trees are agitated, though 
« there be not the least breath of wind. 
<t The sea- fowls take refuge upon tbe land ; 
« doubtless , all these signs indicate a 
« hurricane. » « Well, ray friend , replied 
a the governor, we are prepared against 
«( it, and without doubt the vessel is also, a 
In reality, every thing pvesaged the near 
approach of a hurricane. The centre of the 
clouds , which we distinguished in our 
zenith, was of a dismal blacky and of a 
copper hue towards their edges. The air 
resounded with the cries of the tropick- 
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the waves. At length the wholet^rew^ des- 
pairing of their preservation , threw them- 
selves in crowds into the sea , upon yard- 
arms , planks, hen- coops , tables and bar- 
rels. At this instant we perceived an object 
worthy of eternal pity : a young lady in the 
gallery of the stern of the Saint-Gerand, 
stretching out her arms towards him who 
made so many efforts to join her. It was 
Virginia ! she had discovered her lover by 
his intrepidity. The sight of this amiable 
young woman exposed to such imminent 
danger , overwhelmed us with sorrow and 
despair. As for Virginia, with an undaunted 
and noble air, she waved her hand , as if 
bidding us an eternal adieu. All the sailors 
had thrown themselves into the sea. There 
reinained\mly7$de stUI ujpon the deck, who 
was naked and stout «s Hercules. He ap- 
proached Virginia with respect^ and we 
saw him kneel at her feet, and even endea- 
vour to force her to throw off her clothes ; 
but shj^ Impulsed him with dignity, and 
turned away her head. Then was heard the 
redoubled cries of the spectators Tr Save i 



i 
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rt her, save her ; do not leave her ! » But, in 
that very moment, a mountain billow, of a 
dreadful magnitude, ingulphed itself be- 
tween the isle of Amber and the coast, and 
advanced bellowing towards the vessel, 
threatened it with its black sides and foam- 
ing head. At this terrible sight , the sailor 
flung himself into the sea; and Virginia, 
perceiving death inevitable , placed one 
hand on her clothes, the other on her heart, 
and lifting up her eyes foil of serenity, she 
appeared like an angel who takes his flight 
to heaven. 

O day of horror ! alas ! every thing was 
swallowed up by the waves. The surge 
threw very far upon the shore some of the 
spectators whom the impressions of huma- 
nity had prompted to advance towards 
Virginia , as also the sailor who wanted to 
save her by swimming. This man , having 
escaped from almost certain death , fell on 
his knees on the sand , and cried out : « O 
« my God, thou hast saved my life; I 
tt would have given it willingly for that 
« worthy young woman who would not 
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« undress herself as I did. » With the as- 
sistance oi JOomingS^V'f drew the unhappy- 
Paul out the water, senseless and bleeding 
at the mouth and ears. The governor put 
him into the hands of surgeons , while we 
sought along the sea- shore, if the sea had 
not thrown up the body of Virginia ; but 
the wind having suddenly changed, as it 
often happens during hurricanes , we were 
greatly apprehensive that it would not be 
in our power to pay to this unfortunate 
young woman the rites of sepulture. We 
retired from the spot, overwhelmed with 
consternation, and our minds wholly af- 
fected by the loss of a single person , al- 
though so many had perished in the ship- 
wreck. Several seemed to doubt of the 
existence of a providence, from the fatal 
destiny which had happened to so virtugus 
a young woman ; for there are some evils 
so terrible and so little merited, that the 
hopes even of the wise are shaken. 

In the mean time, Paul, who began to 
recover his senses, was put in a neighbour- 
ing house , tiU he should be able to be 

17 



transported to his own plantation. As for 
me , 1 returned with Domingo , in order to 
prepare Virginia's mother and her friend 
for the fatal event that had happened. When 
we came to the entrance of the valley of 
the river of Palms, some negroes informed 
us that the sea had thrown many pieces of 
the wreck on the opposite bay : we went 
* down towards it ; one of the first objects I 

I 

^ perceived on the shore was Virginia's body; 
it was half covered with sand , and in the 
attitude in which we had seen her perish. 
Her features were not sensibly altered. Her 
eyes were closed, her countenance was still 

V serene : only the pale hue of death was 
blended on her cheeks with the blush of 
modesty. One of her hands was on her 
clothes , and the other , which ^e pressed 
on her heart , was firmly closed and stif- 
fened ; and it was with much difficulty that 
I wrested from it a small box : but how 
great was my surprise, when I perceived 
that it contained Paul's picture , which she 
-had promised him never to part with , 
while she lived ! At the sight of this lasl 
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mark of the constancy and affection l>f this 
unfortunate young woman, I ^ept bitterly. 
As for Domingo , he beat his breast , and 
pierced the air with his cries. We carried 
Virginia's corpse to a fisherman's cottage , 
where we gave it to some poor Malabar 
women , who undertook the care of wash- 
ing it. 

While they were employed in this me- 
lancholy office , we went trembling to the 
plantation. We found Madame de la Towr 
and Ijlargaret at prayers, expecting news 
from the vessel. As soon as Madame de la 
Tour perceived me, she exclaimed : « Where 
is my daughter, my dear daughter, my 
child? » My silence and my tears leaving 
her w> room %o doubt a£ her misfortune , 
she was suddenly seized with a kind of suf- 
focation and with iconizing pains; her 
voice was only heard in sighs and groans« 
Margaret cried : « Where is my son ? I do 
not see my son ! » and fainted away. We has- 
tened to her assistance , and, when she was 
somewhat recovered, I assured her that Paul 
was living, and that the governor had taken 



care of him. She no sooner came to her- 
self but she thought only of assisting her 
friend, who fell into long successive faint- 
ing fits. Madame de la Tour passed all the 
night in these dreadful sufferings ; and, by 
their long duration^ I was convinced that 
no anguish can equal a mother's sorrow. 
When she recovered her senses, she cast 
her mournful and fixed looks towards 
heaven. In vain did her friend and myself 
press her hands in ours, in vain did we 
call her by the most tender appellations , 
she appeared insensible to these emotions 
of our lasting affection , and her oppressed 
bosom heaved deep and hollow groans. 

In the morning, Paul was brought home 
in a palanquin. He had regained the use of 
his senses ; but he could not utter a word. 
His interview with his mother and Madame 
de la Tour, which I at first dreaded , pro- 
duced a better effect than all the care I had 
till then taken. A ray of consolation glis- 
tened on the countenance of these two un- 
happy mothers. They both placed themsel- 
ves near him , clasped him in their arms , 
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embraced him, and their tears, -v^hich had 
been till then suspended by the excess of 
their angnish, began to flow. Paul soon 
mingled his tears with theirs. Nature hay- 
ing thus^ in some'measure, comforted these 
three unfortunate persons, a continued 
languor succeeded to the convulsive pangs 
of their grief, and procured them a' le- 
thargic repose > similar to the repose of 
death. 

Monsieur de la Bourdonnaye sent pri- 
vately to inform me that Virginia's body 
had been carried to the town by his or- 
ders > from whence it was to be conveyed 
to the church of the Shaddock- Grove. I 
went down immediately to Port -Louis, 
where I foimd several inhabitants assem*^ 
bled from all parts to assist at her funeral^ 
as if the island had lost with her what it 
considered as most valuable. The vessels 
in the harbour had their yard-arms crossed, 
their flags hoisted , and fired guns at long 
successive intervals. Grenadiers marched 
at the head of this funeral procession. 
They bore their guns reversed. The drums 9 



covered with long crape , sent forth slow 
^nd melancholy sounds, and one might dis- 
cern dejection visibly expressed on the 
features of those warriors ^ who had so 
often in battle faced death withont terror. 
Eight young ladies of the most considerable 
families of the island , dressed in white> 
^d holding palm-branches in theiv handlSy 
bore the corpse of their virtnoiiA compa- 
nion y which was strewed with flowers^ A 
band of yotmg children followed singing 
hymns : after them came all the most dist- 
inguished inhabitants of the island, and the 
principal military officers, aftfir whom fol- 
lowed the governor and a great multitude 
of people. 

This was what the administration o# the 
island had ordered , in honour of the vir- 
tue of Virginia. But when her corpse arrived 
at the foot of this mountain , at the sight of 
these cottages, of which she had so long 
been the only happiness, and which her 
death now filled with despair, all: the fu- 
neral procession was interrupted^ the 
hymns and antems ceased, and nothing 
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was h«ard in the plain but aighiii|p and la- 
mentations: We beheld troops of young 
women wha ran from the neighbouring 
plantations y to touch, the coffin of Virginia 
with their handkerchieCs ^ ohaplets and 
wreaths of flowers, invoking her as a saint. 
-The mothers asked of God a daughter like 
her ; l^e young men, a fair one as constant ; 
the poor, as tender a friend, and the slaves, 
as kind a mistress* 

When the coTpse had vemched the place 
of burial , negro - women of Madagascar 
and Cafres of Mosambic plaeed baskets 
of fimit around her, and hung pieces of 
cloth on the neighbouriag trees , after the 
custom e£ their country. Female Indiana of 
Bengal and o£ die coaat of Malabar, \ 
brou^fi cages filled with hirds^ which they 
set free over her corpse ; so much does the 
loss of an amiable object aHect the people / 
of different nations y and so great is tb^' 
power of unfortunate virtue, since it reu^ 
nited various religions around this tomb* 

It was necessary to place guards around 
her gia^e , in ordes to keep off some^f the 



daughters of the poor planters, who endea- 
voured to throw themselves in it , exclaim- 
ing that they had no longer any consolation 
to hope for in the world , and wished only 
to die with her who had been their only 
benefactress. 

She was interred near the church of the 
Shaddock- Grove, on the western side^ at 
the foot of a clump if bamboos, where, in 
returning from mass with her mother and 
Margaret, she frequently loved to rest her- 
self, seated by him whom she then called 
her brother. 

On his return from this melancholy cere- 
mony. Monsieur de la Boiirdonnaye came 
hither, followed by a part of his nume- 
rous attendants. He offered Madame de la 
Tour and her friend all the assistance in 
his power. He expressed in few words his 
indignation against her unnatural aunt; 
and, approaching Paul, he said every thing 
which he thought was likely to afford him 
consolation. «c God is my witness , said he , 
« that I wished to ensure your happiness , 
« and that of your family. My dear friend. 
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n you must go to France; I -will obtain a 
« commission for you there. During your 
« absence I will take the same care of your 
« mother, as if she were my own; » and, 
at the same time , he offered him his hand ; 
but Paul withdrew his, and turned away 
his head, in order not to see him. 

As for me^ I remained at the plantation 
of my infortunate friends , to afford them 
as well as Paul, all the assistance in my 
power.... At the end of three weeks , Paul 
was able to walk ; but his melancholy 
seemed to increase In proportion as his 
body recovefed its strength. He became in- 
sensible to every thing ; his looks were no 
more animated , and he made no reply to 
all the questions that were made to him. 
Madame de la iTonr , who was dying , fre- 
quently said to him : « My son , whenever 
« I look at you, I think I see my dear Vir- 
« giuia. » At Virginia's name, he shuddered, 
and hurried from her, notwithstanding the 
intreaties of his mother , who called him 
back to remain near her friend. He went 
often alone into the garden, and seated 



dered for some time the church of Shad- 
dock-Grove with its long avenues of Bam- 
boos , he made a motion as if he meant to 
return there ; but be phmged quick into 
the forest , always directing his course 
towards the north. I penetrated into his 
intention, and endeavoured in vain to 
dissuade him from it. We arrived about 
noon at that part called the Gold Dust. He 
rushed to the sea-shore , opposite to the 
place where the Saint - Gerand had been 
wrecked. At the sight of the isle of Amber, 
and its channel at that time smooth as 
glass , he cried : « Virginia ! oh my dear 
Virginia! » — and immediately fell into 
a swoon. Domingo and I carried him into 
the inner part of the forest , where we re- 
covered him with great difficulty. When 
he had resumed his senses, he endea- 
voured to return to the sea-shore ; but 
having conjured him not to renew his 
sorrow and our own by such cruel re- 
membrances, he took another route. During 
eight days , he wandered through all those 
places in which he had formerly been with. 



the companion of his infancy. He returned 
by the path through which she had passed 
to obtain the pardon of the slave of the 
Black River ; he afterwards looked again 
upon the banks of the river of the Three 
Peaks y where she had seated when she 
could walk no longer, and that part of 
the wood in which she lost her way. AH 
those places which recalled to his memory 
the anxieties , the sports , the repasts , the 
benevolence of his best-beloved ; the river 
of the Long Mountain , my house , the 
neighbouring cascade , the papaw - tree 
which she had planted , the grass-plots on 
which ^he loved to run » and the avenues 
of the forest where she delighted to sing , 
alternately cau«ed hb tears to flow ; and 
those very echoes which had so often re- 
peated their mutual shouts of joy , now re- 
peated only these melancholy words : Vir- 
ginia ! oh my dear Virginia I 

In this wild and wandering way of life » 
his eyes became hollow 9 his complexion 
grew yellow , and his health continually 
decayed. Persuaded that the idea of our 
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misfortunes is redoubled by the recol- 
lection of our pleasures , and that the pas- 
sions are but increased by solitude, I re> 
solved to remove my unhappy friend from 
those places which recalled to him the 
remembrance of his loss , and to lead him 
to some other part of the island where 
there were more objects to divert him. For 
this purpose , I conducted him to the high 
plantations in William's quarts, where he 
had never been before. Agriculture and 
commerce occasioned at that time much 
bustle and variety in the .island. There 
was a great number of carpenters squa- 
ring wood , others sawing it into planks ; 
carriages were passing and repassing on 
the roads ^ herds of oxen and a great 
number of horses were feeding in the ex- 
tensive pastures, and numerous habitations 
were scattered over the country. The ele- 
vation of the soil was fiaivourable in many 
places to the culture of different species 
of European vegetables. Fields of ripe corn 
appeared in different parts of the plain , 
strawberry - beds in th€ openings of the 
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woods, and hedges of rose -bnibeaalong 
the roads. The coolness of the air, bj 
giving a tension to the nerves, was even 
favourable to the Enropesns, From thes« 
eminences, situated about the middle of 
the island, surrounded by extensive forests, 
onQ could neither perceive the sea, Port- 
Louis , nor the church of the Shaddock- 
Grove , nor any thing which conld recall 
to Paul the rememl»ance of Virginia. Even 
the mountaiiu, which appeared of dit 
ferent forms onthesidaof Port-Liouia,ofEsr 
nothing to the sight from the plains af 
William's quarter, but a long promontory 
extended in a direct and perpendicular 
line , whence arise many high pyramids of 
rocks, the tops of which are covered by th« 
clouds. 

I conducted Paul, therefore, to these 
plains; I kept him continually in action, 
walLiug with him in rain and snn-shine , 
day and night , wandering pnrposely in 
the woods, the cultivated lands and the 
fields , in order to divert his mind by 
bodily &tigue, and call off the coune of ' 
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his reflections , by means of his igno- 
rance of the places in which we were , 
and of the road we had lost. But the soul 
of a lover finds every where traees of the 
object of his affection. The day and the 
night, the calm of solitude, and the tumult 
of men , time itself, which effaces so many 
other objects from our memory, can never 
separate this affectionate remembrance 
from the heart, which, like the needle 
touched by the loadistone, however it 
may have been agitated , is no sooner at 
rest than it turns towards the pole which 
attracts it. When I asked Paul , while we 
wandered in the midst of the plains of Wil- 
liam's quarter , « Where shall we go now ? » 
he turned towards the north, and said : 
<c There are our mountains; let us return 
« thither. » 

I then plainly perceived that every means 
I made use of to divert him was fruitless , 
and that no other resource remained' for 
me to comfiat his passion but by em- 
ploying the strongest arguments that my 
weak reason afforded. I answered him , 
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len : « Yes ^ there are the moantains 
where lived your beloved Virginia ; and 
this is the picture you gave her, and 
which she had next her heart when she 
died , that heart which in its last moments 
beat still for you. » I then presented him 
ith the little picture which he had given 
irginia on the borders of the cocoa-tree 
)untain. A this sight, a joy which alarmed 
s appeared in his looks. He eagerly 
3ized the picture in his feeble hands , and 
]iised it to his lips. His oppressed breast 
caved violently , and from his eyes 
nged with blood, tears were unable 
flow. 
« My son , said I to him , listen to me , 
who am your friend , who was the 
friend of Virginia , and who , in the 
midst of your hopes, often endeavoured 
to fortify your mind against the un- 
foreseen evils of life. What do you 
deplore with so much bitterness ? Is 
it your own misfortune , or that of 
Virginia ?— 
« Your own misfortune ? Doubtless it 



« IS very great. You have lost the most 
« amiable of women, who would have 
a made the best of wives. She had sacri- 
« ficed her own interests to yours , she 
<t preferred you to affluence, as the sole 
« recompense worthy of her virtue. But 
« how do you know that the object firom 
« which you expected the purest happiness, 
« might not have been the source of a 
« variety of misery ? She was disinherited 
« and without fortune. For the future you 
« had nothing to share vrith her but your 
« labours; while rendered more delicate 
cuby education, and more courageous even 
« by her misfortune , you would have 
« beheld her declining every day , by 
« exerting herself to partake your fatigues. 
<t Had shebroug[htyou children, her anxiety 
« and your own would have been in- 
« creased from the difficulty she would have 
«( found in supporting her aged parents and 
« her rising family. 

« You will answer me : the governor 
« would have assisted us. How do you 
<t know that in a colony which so fre- 
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s qne^y changes itk ■dminutratiott jou 
' -would haT« afitn fasad anodter de Ift 

• Boardonaayc ? We ma^ , perliapi , 

■ have had goTevnors vridura^ principles 
€ orintegrity^yovrwi&iiiiordeTperiiap* 

■ to obtain sone trifling asBistance, might 

• have been obliged to pa; hen court to 
> them. She might have faean, bail, and 
K 70a would have bem. an object of com- 
o pa«sioD; or, being virtsous, 70U wonld 

• ha-v* continued poor, and night esteem 
jonrself happy if, oa accanst af hei 
<• beautyandtinne, yoahad not been per- 
« secuted by thoM very men from whera 
" yon expected protection. 

■ Ton may tell me, that there troidd 
<i have remained ftnr yoti a happiness uide- 

• pendent of fortune , tb«t ef protecting a 

■ beloved object which attaches itself to 
<< us in proportian even to its weakness ; 

■ by affording motives of consolation 
n arising from ynir uneasineu , and of jay 
tt fk'om your aRxtety, and thus increasing 
" your passion by your mntnal affliction. 
" Doubtless, love founded on virtue eujoyf 
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'( those pleasures which are mingled "with 
'i bitterness. But Virginia is no more, and 
(c there still remain those whom next to 
^ yourself she held most dear , her mother 
« and your own, whom your inconsolable 
t grief will bring to the grave. Place your 
« happiness , as she did hers , in affording 
a them assistance. My son , beneficence is 
rt the felicity of virtue , there is no truth 
a more certain, or of greater importance 
« in the world. Pursuits of pleasure , re-^ 
<c pose, voluptuousness, affluence, or of 
« glory are not made for so feeble a crea- 
« ture as man , who passes away like a 
« traveller. You sec how the prospect of 
<t obtaining a fortune has thrown us from 
ft one abyss into another. You opposed it 
« indeed ; but who would not have thought 
« that Virginia's voyage would not even- 
« tually have been productive of your mu- 
«( tual happiness ? The invitation of a rich 
a and aged relation , the advice of a pm- 
<t dent governor , the approbation of the 
d colony , the exhortations and authority 
c of a divine, have determined the mis- 
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« fortunes of Vii^inia. Thus wc hastened 
« to onr destruction, deceiyedeven by the 
« prudence of those -who direct us. It 
« would, doubtless^ have been better not 
«c to have believed them , or listened to the 
<( solicitations and favours of a deceitful 
<t world. But consider that multitude of 
'( people employed in these plains » or 
« those who go to seek their fortune in 
« India , or those who , without leaving 
« their country, enjoy quietly in £nrope 
« the labours of others; none of all these 
« different classes are however exempt 
« from the misfortune of losing what is 
<t dearest to them ; honours , riches , their 
« wives , children or friends. The loss of 
« the greater pai^ of these will be in- 
« creased by the remembrance^of their own 
<t imprudence. As .for you , when you 
<t reflect within yourself , you will find your 
« behaviour liable to no reproach. You 
K have been faithful to your vows , and , 
« in the flower of youth, have given proofs 
« of the prudence of the wise, by never 
« deviating from the sentiments of nature. 



« Your designs were lawfal , because they 
« were pure , natural and disinterested > 
« and because your pretentions to Virginia 
(c were founded on those sacred rights 
« which no fortune could counterbalance. 
« You have lost her; but thifl loss wa» 
« neither owing to your imprudence, your 
(t avarice or your false wisdom; but God 
« himself has deprived you of her, by 
« making the pa^ions of others instru* 
<« mental , in taking from you the object 
(c of your love ; God, from whom you hold 
K every thing , who sees all that is needful 
« for you, and whose wisdom leaves you no 
«( room for repentance or despair, that are 
a the natural effects of those evils of which 
« we ourselves are the cause. 

cc This is what you may say to yourself 
« in your misfortunes : I have not deserved 
(c them. Is it then Virginia's fate, her death, 
« or her present state that you deplore? 
« She has undergone the destiny reserved 
« to birth , to beauty, and even to empires 
« themselves. The life of man and all his 
'( projects arise like a small tower that 
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« death is ever ready to overthrow. At her 
tt birth y she was condemned to die , happy 
tx in having quitted life before her own 
« mother , before yours , and even before 
« you ; and not to have suffered the pangs 
<( of death several times before the last ! 

« Death , my dear son y is a benefit to 
« all mankind ; it is the night of that 
a unquiet day which we call life The va- 
« rious disorders, the pains, the anxie- 
« ties , the fears which incessantly agitate 
<t the miserable inhabitants of the world , 
« terminate for ever in the sleep of death. 
a Examine those men who appear the 
« happiest : you will perceive that they have 
« dearly purchased their fancied happiness; 
<c (hey have obtained the public applause 
<Y at the expense of domestic misfortunes , 
a and fortune, by the loss of their health. 
« If they have gained the uncommon hap- 
« piness of being generally loved , it has 
«c been by continual sacrifices ; and often , 
« at the end of a life devoted to the in- 
« terests of others, they have ^een them- 
'c selves surrounded only by false friends 



« and ungrateful relations. But Virginia 
« was happy to the last moment of her 
« life ; she was so whilst with us , by the 
« blessings of nature, and when far from 
(t us, by those of virtue; and even in that 
a awful moment when we saw her perish , 
c she was still happy ; for , whether she 
« cast her eyes upon a whole colony to 
« whom she occasioned a general distress , 
cc or on you , who hastened with such in- 
« trepidity to her assistance , she perceived 
« how dear she was to us all. Her mind 
« was strengthened against the terrors of 
« futurity by the remembrance of the in- 
« nocence of her life, and she then re- 
flt ceived the reward which Heaven has re- 
• served for virtue, a courage superior to 
« danger. She met death with firmness and 
a serenity. 

« My son , God enables the virtuous to 
« support all the events of life, to shew 
« that they alone know how to turn them 
a to advantage, and obtain from them hap- 
« piness and glory. When he designs to 
« crown them with glory and renown , he 
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« raises them to some elevated station, and 
« makes them encounter death ; it is then 
a that their courage serves as an example, 
« and posterity will ever drop a tributary 
a tear at the remembrance of their mis- 
« fortune. These are the immortal monu- 
« ments destined to thevirtuous,inaworld 
« where every thing passes away, and where 
« the memory even of the greatest paA of 
« kings is quickly buried in an everlasting 
« oblivion. 

« But Virginia still exists. You see, my 
« dear son, that every thing changes on 
a the earth , and that nothing is lost. No 
H human art can annihilate the smallest 
« particle of matter ; and can that prin- 
« ciple which was endowed with sensibi- 
a lity, affectk)n, virtue and religion , have 
« perished , when the elements which in- 
« closed it are not subject to dissolution? 
Ah I if Virginia were happy with us , she 
a is much more so at present. There is a 
( God , my son , all nature declares it ; 
< it is unnecessary to prove it to you. The 
V. wickedness of men alone makes then* 
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« deny a justice which they dread. His 
« idea is impressed upon your heart, as 
« his works are visible to your eyes. Can 
« you then believe that he will leave Vir- 
« ginia unrewarded ? Do you think that 
a the same power , which had inclosed a 
a soul so noble in so fair a form , where 
« yqu perceived an art ,so divine, could 
« not have saved it from the waves? or 
a that He who has established the present 
« happiness of man on laws which you 
'c are ignorant of, cannot prepare for 
« Virginia a state of happiness resulting 
^ fr6m other la-^s which are equally un- 
^« known to you? Previous to our existence 
« here, if we had been capable of thinking, 
« could we have formed any idea of what 
« we were to be? And now that we are 
« in this dark and temporary existence , 
« can we foresee what is beyond death , 
« by means of which we are to depart out 
« of it ? God does not , like man , stand 
« in need of the little sphere of our earth , 
« to serve as a scene for displaying his 
« intelligence and goodness; and could 
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a he not Lave restored huniaii life vitbout 
« making it pass through the chambers of 
' the graye ? There is not a drop of water 
n in the ocean which is not replete with 
« living beings , that have some relation 
« to us; and can .We imagine that among 

I that variety of stars which roll over onr 
« heads, there is iio( something that in- 
« terests us ? Is it possible to imagine jhat 
■ the sDpreme intelligence and the divine 
« goodness should be only confined tothis 
« spot where we are, and that there should 
« be nothing but a perpetual void in those 
" brilliant and innumerable globes , in 
'I those immense, luminous regions that sur- 

II round them, and which neither tempests 
" nor night ever obscure 7 If we , unable 
1 as we are to procure ourselves any thing, 
« dare assign bounds to that power from 
1 whom we have received every thing, can 
n vre , I say , believe that we are placed oa 
" the limits of his empire, were life ever 
n struggles against death, and innocence 
D against tyranny ? 

n Doubtless, there is a place where 
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« virtu\e receives its reward. Virginia now 
'< is happy. Ah ! if from the abode of 
«. angels she should converse with you, 
« she would tell you , as she did when 
« she bid you farewell : O Paul , life.is but 
«c a trial. I have been found faithful to the 
« laws of nature, love and virtue. I crossed 
« the seas to obey my relations; I re- 
« nounced fortune to preserve my fidelity, 
« and I preferred to lose my life sooner 
«. than violate the dictates of modesty. 
<( Heaven has judged my course of life fully 
« completed. I am for ever free from po- 
n verty , calumny , tempests , and the pains 
« I felt from the miseries of others. None 
« of those evils which terrify mankind can 
« for the future reach me; and you pity 
« me ! I am become as pure and un- 
it changeable as a particle of light; and 
<t you would recall me to the darkness of 
« human life ! G Paul t o my friend ! re- 
« collect those days of happiness , when , 
« in the morning , we tasted those hea- 
« venly pleasures , displaying themselves 
« to our eyes , when we saw the sun rising 
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1 upon the peaks of those rocks , and 
" spreading his rays over the busom of 
« the forests ; nhat esqtiisite transports 
( did we not then feel , .the cause of which 
K -we could not comprehend ! In our in- 

• nocent wishes , wc coTeted an increase 
« of all our sensible faculties; of our sight, 
« in order to enjoy the rich colours of the 
« rising' day ; of our smell, to breathe the 
a odour of our plants; and of our hearing, 
a to lislen to the concerts of birds; and 
1 wished for a heart entirely deVoted to 
■ the acknowledgments of so many ber 
« nefils. Now, at the source of beauty, 
» whence flows all that is pleasing upon 
n earth, my soill directly sees j tastes, 
•■ hears and touches what before it could 
n only be made sensible of through the 
« medium of our feeble organs. Ah I what 
" tongue can describe those regions of 
n eternal sun -shine which I for ever 
1 inhabit ? All that infinite power and ce- 
" lestial goodness could produce to afford 
1 consolation to an unhappy being; all 

* the harmony that can result from J 
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c( friendslilp of an infinite number of spi- 
rt rits, enjoying the same felicity, and united 
« in the same transports, all this we per- 
« fectly enjoy. Support, therefore, this 
« trial which is alloted you , in order to 
« augment the bliss of youi: Virginia by 
« a love which will know no bounds and 
« by an union which will be immortal. 
« There, I will wipe away your tears. O 
« my friend ! O my husband ! raise your 
« mind towards eternity, to support the 
« misfortunes of a moment. » 

My own emotions stopped my discourse. 
Paul , looking at me stedfastly , replied : 
a She is no more ! she is no more ! » and a 
long fainting fit succeeded these melan- 
choly exclamations. Restored at length, 
to himself, he said : « Since deat}i is a 
«. blessing , Virginia is happy ; I wish Also 
» to die , in order to rejoin my Virginia. » 
Thus the motives of consolation I proposed 
to him served but to increase his despair. 
I was like man who wishes to save his 
friend sinking to the bottom in the middle 
of a river, without endeavouring to swim. 
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Sorrow bad OTerwhelmed him. Aias I the 
misfortunes of our early age prepare man 
to enler into life ; Paul liad nerer expe- 
rienced any. 

I led him back to hit dwdliog. I there 
found his mother and Madame 4e la Tour 
in a state of langour which vraa constantly 
increasing : but Margaret was more de- 
jected. Those lively characters, on which 
light afBictions malie slight impressions , 
are least capable of resisting greU mi^ 
fortunes. 

« O my worthy neighbour! said she to 
n me , I thought last night I beheld Vit- 
° gioia clothed in white, in the midst of 
t groves and delicious gardens. She said to 
1 me:Ie&joythemost desirable happiness; 
a and then, approaching Paul withasmiUng 
« air , she bore him away. As I toAok' 
<t voured to retain my son , I felt that I 
" myself was quitting the earth, and I fol- 
« lowed "liim with inexpressible pleasure. 
« I then wished to bid my friend farewell , 
n when I perceived her following us with 
n Alary andDomiDgvr^ut, what seems tj 
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« most strange is, that Madame de la Tour 
« had the same night a dream attended with 
f( similar circumstances, v 

« My friend , I replied , nothing , I be- 
« lieve , happens in the world without the 
a permission of God. Dreams do sometimes 
« foretell the truth. » 

Madame de la Tour related to me that 
the same night she had also had a dream 
perfectly similar. As I never observed in 
these two ladies the least propensity to su- 
perstition, I was struck with the resemblance 
of their dreams , and I had no doubt but 
that they would be soon realized. This opi- 
nion, that truth sometimes presents itself to 
us during our sleep, is generally spread 
among all the nations of the earth, and the 
most illustrious men of antiquity have en- 
tertained it, amongst others, Alexander, 
Caesar, the Scipios, the two Catos and 
Brutus , who were by no means inclined 
to superstition. The old and new Testament 
supply us with a variety of examples of 
dreams that have, been realized. As for 
myself, I need only appeal to my own 



eiperienee for tte truth of this opinion , 
as I have often found that dreams are 
warnings of some superior intelligence 
who interests himself for us. But to desire 
to oppose or defend by argument such 
things as surpass the light of human reason, 
is impossible. Nevertheless, if the reason 
of man is but an image of God's intel- 
ligence , since man easily finds means of 
conveying his intentions tu the cxlrcmity 
of the -world, by secret and hidden methods, 
why should we doubt that the supreme in- 
telligence that governs the universe, can 
employ similar ones for l)ie same purpose ? 
One friend can convey consolation to 
anolher by means of a letter, which passes 
through a multitude of kingdoms , circu- 
lates in the midst of the discord of nations, 
and at lenglli brings joy and hope to an in- 
dividual ; is it not equally possible for the 
sovereign protector, to assist, by some 
secret means, a virtuous mind that reposes 
an entire confidence in htm ? Does be stand 
in need of any external signs to execute his 
will, he who incessantly acts in all his 
works by internal efTecis *»-^___ 



Wherefore then should we doubt of 
reality of dreams ? Is not life itself, repl 
as jt is -with so many vain and transiti 
projects, any thing more than a dreaml 

But , whether this opinion concern 
dreams be true or not, however those 
my unfortunate friends were speedily re^ 
zed. Paul died two months after the de> 
of his dear Virginia, whose name he inc 
sanlly pronounced. Margaret beheld 1 
end approach a weeh after that of her s< 
with a joy which virtue only can feel. J 
bade Madame de la Tour the most tern 
farewell, ■ In the hope, she said, of 
" sweet and eternal reunion. Death is 
1 greatest of all benefits, added she; 
n ought to desire it, tf life be a pimi; 
a ment, we ought to wish foritsconclusii 
« if it be a trial , we should wish tha 
x should be short. " 

The governor took care of Domingo i 
Mary , who were no more able to labo 
and who did not long survive their m 
tresses ; as for poor Fidelc, he pined av 
about the same time as he lost bis masi 

I conducted Madame de la Tour to 
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house. She bore these different calamities 
with an incredible fortitude of mind. She 
had endeavoured to con\fort Paul and Mar- 
garet even to their last moments , as if she 
had only their misfortunes to support. 
When she no longer beheld them, she 
spoke of them every day, as of beloved 
friends who were in the neighbourhood. 
She survived them^ however, but a month. 
Far from reproaching her aunt, as the cause 
of ^her misfortunes, she prayed God to for- 
give her, and to calm those dreadful ago- 
nies of soul, into which we heard she had 
fallen immediately after having sent back 
Virginia with such inhumanity. 

This unnatural relation soon felt the pu- 
nishment of her cruelty. I was informed by 
successive vessels which arrived , that she 
fell into a nervous disorder, which ren- 
dered life or death equally insupportable 
to her. Sometimes she reproached herself 
as the cause of the untimely fate of her 
amiable niece , and of the death of her mo- 
ther , which was occasioned by it. Some- 
limes she applauded herself for having re- 



jected far from her two wretches who , in 
her opinion, had dishonoured her family 
by the meanness of their propensities. So- 
metimes^ growing furious at the view of 
that great number of poor unhappy people, 
so frequent in Paris , « Why , exclaimed 
« she, don't they send these indolent wret- 
« ches to perish in our colonies ? » She 
« would further observe that the ideas of 
humanity, virtue and religion, adopted by 
all nations^ were only invented by the 
policy of princes. Then, falling suddenly 
into the opposite extreme , she abandoned 
herself to the terrors of superstition, which 
plunged her into the most dreadful agonies. 
She hastened to distribute considerable 
sums in charily, to some rich monks who 
directed her conscience; conjuring them 
to appease the Almighty by the sacrifice 
she made of her fortune; as if that wealth 
which she had refused to the distressed 
could be agreeable to the father of man- 
kind ! Her imagination often represented to 
her plains of fire , burning mountains or 
frightful spectres wandering about , and 
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calling on her vrith loud exclamatioDS. She 
threw herself at the feet of her spiritual 
directors, and imagined that torments and 
punishments were preparing for her ; thus 
Heaven, in justice to mankind^ sends these 
alarming visions to terrify cruel minds.*^ 

Thus she passed several years , alter- 
nately between atheism and superstition, 
equally dreading life and death. But the 
end of so miserable an existence was caused 
by the same object to which she had sacri- 
ficied the sentiments of nature. She had 
the mortification to find that her fortune 
would pass, after her death, into the hands 
of relations whom she detested. She there- 
fore endeavoured to alienate the greatest 
part of it : but her relations, availing theim-' 
selves of the nervouk fits to which she was 
subject, caused her to be confined as a lu- ' 
natic ^ and procured trustees for her estate. 
Thus , even her riches served to complete 
her misery ; and as they had hardened her 
heart while she possessed them, they pro- 
duced the same effect on the hearts of those 
who wished to enjoy them. She died a 

20 



length, and, what rendered her agonies 
much more terrible , was that she still re- 
tained the use of her reason sufficient to 
make her perceive that she was robbed 
and despised by those very persons whose 
opinions had directed her during all her life. 
The body of Paul was placed by the side 
of Virginia , at the foot of the same bam- 
boos ; and near the same spot, the remains 
of their tender mothers and their faithful 
servants were laid. No marble was raised 
over their humble turf^ no inscription en- 
graved to celebrate their virtues ; but their 
memory remains indelible in the hearts of 
those whom they have assisted. Their re- 
mains want not that pomp which they 
avoided in their lives ; and if their spirits 
still interest themselves in what passes 
upon earth, doubtless, they delight to wan- 
der under these humble roofs inhabited by 
laborious virtue ; to console the poor who 
repine under their destiny ; to entertain in 
young lovers a lasting flame, a taste for the 
blessings of nature, the love of labour and 
the dread of riches. ..^ 
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The voice of ijie people, which is silent 
with regard to those monuments erected 
to the glory of kings, has given to some 
parts of this island names which will im- 
mortalize the loss of Virginia. Near the isle 
of Amber, in the midst of the sand-banks, 
may be seen a spot called the Pass of the 
Saint-Gerand, from the name of the vessel 
which perished there in her return from 
Europe. The extremity of that long point 
of land which one may perceive at three 
leagues distance , half covered by the wa- 
ves, and which the Saint-Gerand, on the 
evening preceding the hurricane, could not 
double in order to enter into the harbour^ 
is called the Gape of Misfortune; and 
before us , at the bottom of this valley, is 
the Bay of the Tomb , where Virginia was 
found buried in the sand ; as if the sea had 
sought to restore her body to her family, in 
order that they might pay the last duties to 
her modesty, on those very shores, of 
which she had been the glory by her in- 
nocence. 

Ye , young lovers who were so tenderly 



united! unfortunate mothers! amiable fa- 
mily ! these woods which sheltered you by 
their shade , those fountains which flowed 
for you , these hillocks where you reposed, 
still deplore your loss. No one , after you , 
has presumed to cultivate this desolated 
spot 9 or to rebuild these humble cottages. 
Your goats are become wild , your orchards 
are destroyed, your birds are fled, and 
nothing is heard but the screams of the 
sparrow-hawks, which fly around the sum- 
mit of this valley of rocks. As for me, since 
I behold you no more, I am like a man 
who has lost all his friends , like a father 
bereft of his children , like a traveller who 
wanders on the earth , where he remains 
alone. At these words , the good old man 
departed, shedding tears ^ and mine had 
often flowed during this melancholy recital. 

THE END. 



